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HE PROBLEM concerning the pre-eminence of the intel- 
lect or of the will, which constituted one of the main 
issues in the controversy between the Thomists and the Scotists, 
and which germinated a revival of the debate over universals, 
influenced most decisively, in its ultimate effects, the further 
development of Natural Law during the following centuries. 
It created, in the last analysis, a kind of intellectual indecision 
in the matter, since subsequently for some time to come no one 
felt equal to the task of overcoming or reconciling this apparently 
“irreducible antinomy.”* The “dualism” of will and intellect 
became thus more or less the key-note of all legal and ethical 
writings throughout the 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries. 
The controversy over the supremacy of intellect or will re- 
volved in the beginning around purely theological questions. 


-1This is also true with regard to Nicolo Cusano (1401-1464), who in 
his “coincidentia oppositorum” philosophy made a last but not lasting 
attempt to reconcile the two basically conflicting views of his predecessors. 
As to Natural Law, he overwhelmingly followed the Thomistic doctrine: 
“Cum ius naturale rationi naturaliter insit, tunc cognata est omnis lex 
homine in radice sua.” (“De Concordantia Catholica,” I, 2,¢c. 14); Com- 
pare Cassirer, E., “ Natur- und Voelkerrecht im Lichte der Geschichte und 
der systematischen Philosophie,” Berlin, 1919, pp. 69 f. 
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The problem whether among the powers of the soul the higher 
quality (utra potentia nobilior) pertains to the intellect or to 
the will is not merely to be looked upon as a psychological 
antithesis.” The very course of its further development reveals 
only too clearly that the real impelling forces must be found in 
the last issues of metaphysical speculations; that is, in the realm 
of theology. It is safe to state that the primarily Aristotelean 
concept of “ freedom,” which to the Thomists as well as to the 
Scotists always connoted ethical, religious, and at the same time 
psychological questions, became the crucial focus-point in this 
controversy. It became even more so, inasmuch as both sides, 
indeed, intended to maintain and defend man’s “ freedom ”’ in 
the interest of moral responsibility. One must realize, however, 
that this whole discussion was possible only because the two 
parties attributed totally different meanings to the term 
“ freedom.” ° 

The basic position of St. Thomas Aquinas in this connection 
might be stated as follows: While admitting, in individual 
cases, an influence of the will, not only upon notions but also 
upon affirmation or denial of ideas,* he regards the will as 
determinated by the knowledge of the good—quite in accordance 
with the Aristotelean model. The intellect not only apprehends 
the idea of the good but also, in each individual case, discerns 
what is good; it thereby determines the will. The will, on the 


* For a systematic presentation of the psychology of St. Thomas Aquinas 
see: “ Summa Theologica,” I, quaest. 75-89; and quaest. 118-119; “ Summa 
Contra Gentiles,” II, 56-90, Quaestio Disputata de Anima. 

*It has been suggested that, in the last analysis, the whole Thomistic- 
Scotistic controversy loses much of its pungency if one realizes that the 
Divine will and intellect are really only two different terms for one and 
the same thing; the human model, where this distinction would be valid, 
is not applicable to the Infinite Being. On the other hand it would seem 
inconceivable to assume that this controversy, which takes up much of the 
space in the literature of that time, should be waged merely because of a 
disagreement about a term. 

*St. Thomas Aquinas acknowledges such influence, particularly in 
matters of faith and belief; see, for instance, “Summa Theologica,” I, 
quaest. 32, art. 1. 
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other hand, necessarily strives for the good, for what is known 
to be the good; it is, therefore, dependent upon the intellect. 
Ethical freedom is that necessity which exists upon the basis of 
knowledge, while psychological freedom, the faculty of free 
choice (facultas electiva), is only possible if the understanding 
presents to the will the various possibilities as means towards 
its ends—the will then deciding for that which is known to be 
the best. Thus in the last analysis the decision of the will 
depends upon purely internal activities of the intellect.° 

The Scotists,” however, contended that the moral responsa- 
bility, the idea of “freedom,” can be preserved only if it is 
acknowledged that the intellect exercises no compelling power 


5 See, for instance, St. Thomas Aquinas, “ Summa Theologica,” I, quaest. 
105, art. 4. 

*St. Thomas Aquinas, “ Summa Theologica,” I, quaest. 19, art. 16. 

7™The first one who actually used this argument is Henry of Ghent 
(died 1293). It was revived much later and in a more extreme form by 
William of Occam (or Ockham). It is, however, necessary to point out 
that the very profound and searching work of E. Longpré (“ La philosophie 
du Duns Scotus,” Paris, 1924) has somewhat reconciled the Thomistic- 
Scotistic controversy. Longpré proves (pp. 19f.) that three of the works 
usually attributed to Duns Scotus, which are quoted as source material 
for the so-called “extreme Scotism,” namely the “De Perfectione 
Statuum,” “De Rerum Principio,” and the “ Theoremata,” were not 
written by Duns Scotus. (Even before Longpré it had been acknowledged 
that these three works could not easily be reconciled with the ones that 
have been accepted as genuine.) H. Siebeck (“ Der Scotismus,” in: Zeit- 
schrift f. Philosophie und philosophische Kritik, 94, 1888, pp. 161-182, 
and ibid., 95, 1889, pp. 245-261) claims that the agnostic attitude of Duns 
Scotus as well as his antagonism towards St. Thomas Aquinas was pri- 
marily due to the basic change in the treatment of psychological prob- 
lems—a change which was brought about mainly through the revival of 
Augustinian ideas. According to Siebeck (“Zur Psychologie der Scho- 
lastik,” in: Archiv fuer Geschichte der Philosophie, I, 1888, pp. 375 f.) 
Scotism is but an extreme continuation and expansion of Augustinian 
philosophy with particular emphasis upon the supremacy of the will. In 
this Duns Scotus followed what might be called the Franciscan tradi- 
tion. To Duns Scotus himself St. Augustine and Anselm of Canterbury 
are the highest philosophical authorities. The adherence to the basic 
teachings of St. Augustine explains also the opposition of the Scotists to 
Thomism in general, which manifests itself first in William de la Mare 
(probably the teacher of Duns Scotus) and in John of Peckham. 
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over the will. The co-operation of the intellect, to be sure, is 
indispensable in the case of every activity of the will, of every 
volitional act. For the intellect presents to the will its objects 
and the possibilities of its choice. But the intellect or ideational 
faculty does this only as the servant of the will, and the final 


decision remains with the master, the will.* This predominance 


®Duns Scotus, Opus Oxoniense, IV, d. 49, quaest. ex latere, n. 16 
(quoted footnote 10).—The importance of the Scotistic pre-eminence of 
the will must be looked for exclusively in the realm of psychology, the- 
ology, and ethics, but not in that of epistemology. It is, therefore, an 
unpardonable error to call Duns Scotus the “ Kant of the Middle Ages.” 
The Scotistic pre-eminence of the will and the Kantian “ Primat der 
praktischen Vernunft” are two entirely different problems! If Duns 
Scotus calls theology a practical science, he is referring only to its prac- 
tical ends, inasmuch as theology contains rules for human actions and 
volitions (Opus Oxoniense, Proleg. quaest. 4, n. 31). The supposed Sco- 
tistic “scepticism ” or “ agnosticism,” usually backed by quotations from 
the “Theoremata” and from the Commentary to the eight books on 
Physics by Aristotle, must collapse in the face of the now accepted fact 
that these works are not genuine. Compare A. Stoeckl, “ Geschichte der 
Philosophie des Mittelalters,” 1865, vol. II, pp. 814f.; R. Seeberg, “ Die 
Theologie des Duns Scotus,” in: “Studien zur Geschichte der Theo- 
logie und Kirche,” 5, pp. 62f. We have, on the other hand, ample 
reliable proof for the great esteem in which Duns Scotus, in his truly 
genuine works, held metaphysics and ontology. (See, for instance, Opus 
Oxoniense, II, d. 25, n. 14; ibid., I, d. 3, n. 25; Quaestiones in Metaphysi- 
cam subtilissimae, Prolog. n. 5.) While it may not be denied that Duns 
Scotus refuses to demonstrate in a purely rational] manner certain parts of 
the Christian dogma, it must always be remembered that he acted thus be- 
cause his demands on rational proof were of the highest scientific order, and 
not because he was basically a sceptic. Like Robert Grosseteste, Adam of 
March, and Roger Bacon, Duns Scotus regards mathematics as the ideal 
of logical and scientific demonstration. He realizes that this method 
could not successfully be applied to the whole of Christian dogma. He 
asserts, however, that the basic christian truths could be rationally proven, 
even though with less compelling logical arguments. This is also the 
reason why Duns Scotus refuses to call theology a science in the strict 
sense of the term, a “ scientia proprie dicta” (Opus Oxoniense, III, d. 24, 
quaest. unica, n. 13). Nevertheless he insists that natural reason sup- 
ports revelation, and that theology holds the highest rank among all 
sciences. To him the principles of theology are of highest certainty (Opus 
Parisienne (or Reportatorium Parisiensium, libri IV), Proleg. quaest. 3. 
Duns Scotus’s criticism of St, Thomas Aquinas and others is not an out- 
growth of scepticism or agnasticism, but merely an expression of his 
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of the will over the intellect limits itself, however, to the guiding 
of the intellect towards certain objects of volition. Thus the 
will as such is never the causa efficiens of the ideational act, 
since all ideation remains wholly the business of the intellect 
and its objects, that is, of the existing things.® The idea is never 
more than the occasioning cause (cause per accidens) of the 
individual volition.*° 

In order to understand and appreciate more fully the par- 
ticular position of the Scotists in this regard, we must always 
remember that, because of their ontological background, the 
origin of ideas and notions, the whole of intellectual activities, 
was to them what might be called a “natural process,” an 
“ ontologically determined phenomenon.” Hence the will would 
become inextricably entangled in this completely determined 
process should the will be entirely dependent upon the intellect 
—upon ideas, notions, and their genesis. But with such “ intel- 
lectual determinism ” the “‘ power to the contrary,” i. e., “ con- 
tingency,” or the “ possibility of being otherwise ” in the will’s 
functions would be absolutely irreconciliable.* For the process 


desire to replace some of the Thomistic arguments with better ones, that 
is, with logically more compelling ones. Thus his attitude towards St. 
Thomas Aquinas and towards Thomism in general is by no means intended 
to be destructive; for his ultimate ideal always remains a complete har- 
mony between Reason and Faith, and not the destruction of Faith. (Opus 
Oxoniense, III, d. 24, quaest. unica, n. 17) 

*“ Et ideo voluntas non causat actus intelligendi, sicut concludit ratio, 
sed facit tantum, quod intellectus convertitur ad aliud considerandum, 
et tunc intellectus cum aliis concurrentibus producit actum intelligendi.” 
(Collationes, II, n. 8) Compare P. Mignes, “Ist Duns Scotus Indetermi- 
nist?,” 1905, pp. 5f., pp. 24f. Thus the pre-eminence of the will in Duns 
Scotus has no epistemological! consequences, but merely psychological, and 
in this particular connection, ethical significance. 

°Opus Oxoniense, IV, d. 49, quaest. ex latere, n. 16: “ Voluntas 
imperans intellectui est causa superior respectu actus eius. Intellectus 
autem, si est causa volitiones, est causa subserviens voluntati.” 

“It is safe to say that the pre-eminence of the will in Duns Scotus is 
primarily due to the importance which he ascribes to “freedom,” which 
is to him the specific characteristic which distinguishes the will. “ Free- 
dom” is the true nature or essence of the will. “ Ratio autem formalior 
voluntatis est magis libera quam ratio appetitus, quare est ratio recipi- 
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of the intellect, that is, the “ process of nature,” is always com- 
pletely determined in one way, leaving no room for free choice. 
The denial of the “ power to be otherwise ” implies, therefore, 
the total denial of “ freedom” and moral responsibility. Moral 
responsibility can thus be claimed only if one admits that the 
intellect does not exercise any compelling power over the will.” 


In this sense, according to the Scotists, the will becomes the 
fundamental power of the soul, embodying that very factor 
which inversely determines the development of the activities of 
the intellect.** 

The net result of this controversy is best expressed in the 
claim of St. Thomas Aquinas that truth, towards which the 
intellect aims, is higher in rank than the good, towards which 
the will strives; that the intellect apprehends the pure, single 
conception of the good,** while the will is concerned only with 
the special empirical forms assumed by the good. Duns Scotus, 
on the other hand, doubts the authority for this pre-eminence of 
the truth over the good, and propagates the thought that the 
will is always directed towards the good as such, while the 
intellect has merely to show in what the good consists in a par- 
ticular case.** He thus reverses the statement of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 

The same argument was further transposed into the domain 
of the Highest Being, consequently becoming an argument of 


endi, inquantum libera, sicut ratio libertatis est magis ratio consti- 
tuendi.” (Opus Oxoniense, II, d. 25, quaest. unica, n. 16) 

*2 However, Duns Scotus is fully aware of the fact that natural inclina- 
tions, logical reasoning, and other “motives” do actually influence the 
different acts of the will. He merely denies that all these elements exclu- 
sively determine the will. The true and decisive cause of the volitional 
life is always the will itself. “ Nihil aliud a voluntate est causa totalis 
volitionis in voluntate.” (Opus Oxoniense, II, d. 25, quaest. unica, n. 22) 

18 By attributing to the will a preferred rank, Duns Scotus, like Henry 
of Ghent, links happiness to the will, and not, as did St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, to the intellect. See Opus Parisiense, IV, d. 49, quaest. 2, n. 20. 

144Summa Theologica, I, quaest. 2, art. 1. 

18 Opus Oxoniense, IT, d. 25, quaest. unica, n. 22. 
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the relative rank of intellect and will in God.** While recog- 
nizing the reality of the Divine will, St. Thomas Aquinas, in 
general, regards it merely as a necessary consequence of the 
Divine intellect, that is, of the Divine wisdom, and as deter- 
mined, therefore, by the latter in all its contents. God wills 
only what in His infinite wisdom He knows to be good. It is 
He Himself, His infinite intellect and wisdom, in other words, 
the content of His intellect, that forms the object of His will. 
Thus the Divine will is bound to and determined by the 
Divine wisdom, which is in rank superior to the Divine will. 
There are sufficient reasons to assume that the “ extreme intel- 
lectualism ” of Averroés and the “ Arabic Aristotelians,” who 
excluded the faculty of the will from the Supreme Being, and 
who stated in accordance with the Aristotelean model that 
every act of the will, as a want, presupposes a state of imperfec- 
tion and dependence, has somewhat influenced the formulation 
of the basic position of St. Thomas Aquinas.** 


The Scotists objected strongly to the Thomistic standpoint 
that the Divine will is bound to the Divine intellect,** inasmuch 
as this would constitute an undeniable limitation of the notion 
of Divine omnipotence, something incompatible with the con- 
ception of the Most Perfect Being.*® The sovereignty of the 


26 See footnote 3. 

17 However, the notion like that presented by Asin y Palacios, M. (“El 
Averoism teologico di San Tomasio,” Zaragoza, 1904), namely, that the 
basic ideas of St. Thomas Aquinas on the relationship of faith to reason 
are completely identical with those of Averroés on that subject, and that 
St. Thomas himself was fundamentally influenced by Averroés, has been 
rejected. See, for instance, P. Mandonnet, “Siger de Brabant et ]’Averro- 
ism latin au XIIIe siécle,” 2nd edit., Louvain, 1908-11. 

18It is, however, not permissible to speak in connection with Duns 
Scotus of a “groundless” and “lawless” Divine will. The supremacy of 
the will over the intellect in God does not suggest that the Divine will is 
entirely without a motive. As a matter of fact, the Divine will is always 
determined in a highest, innermost, and most general manner, namely, by 
the Divine Essence, which is the sole and adequate ground of the Divine 
will. 

*°God is the sole reason of and for His volitional acts. The Divine 
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will demands a total absence of any kind of determination or 
restriction.” Already Avicebron,* whose influence on Duns 
Scotus cannot be denied,”* had entertained the idea that the 
whole universe was created solely by, or had “ emanated ” from 
the Divine will; ** and William of Auvergne, likewise under 


will is not subject to any determining influences. “ Et ideo huius, quare 
voluntas voluit hoc, nulla est causa, nisi quia voluntas est voluntas . 
quia nulla est prior causa.” (Opus Oxoniense, I, d. 8, quaest. 5, n. 24) 

2° However, Duns Scotus himself admits that the Divine will is restricted 
by the basic laws of logic and reason. God can only will what is logically 
possible. “ Quodlibet tenendum est esse Deo possibile, quod nec est ex- 
terminis manifestum impossibile, nec ex eo impossibilitas vel contradictio 
evidenter concluditur.” (Opus Oxoniense, IV, d. 10, quaest. 2, n. 5.) 
God is always bound by the two basic commands of Christianity, namely 
to love God and one’s neighbor (St. Matthew, XXII, 36-40; St. Mark, 
XII, 29-31; St. Luke, X, 27). This can be easily explained: to Duns 
Scotus love and charity are the innermost principles of his own theology. 
All that is or happens (moves) in the natural and supernatural order is 
but the result of the infinite and indetermined Divine love, which is 
always free and unselfish. The highest manifestation of this Divine love 
is to be found in the Creation of Man, who loves the same things that 
He loves. “Cum Deus velit se propter se, vult quod omnia rationalia 
cum diligant et acceptat alios a se in quantum diligentes sunt illud 
objectum, scilicet Deum.” (Opus Oxoniense, III, d. 32, quaest, 1, n.6.) In 
this sense we may call the two basic Christian commandments “ Natural 
Law” in the strictest meaning of the term, being motivated by the very 
nature of the Divine essence, while the other commandments of the Deca- 
logue are dispensable (Opus Oxoniense, III, d. 37, n. 1), inasmuch as they 
are not necessarily derived from the two first principles and from the 
very essence of the Highest Being, but are altogether dependent upon 
the free will of God. 

*2 Avicebron (or Avencebrol) is identical with the Jewish philosopher 
Salomon ben Jehuda ben Gebirol (or Gabirol) who lived in Spain between 
1020 and 1070. He considerably influenced the Scholastic thought from 
Dominicus Gundisalvi to Duns Scotus, and enjoyed particularly great 
authority with William of Auvergne (died 1249), who praises him as 
“unicus omnium philosophantium nobilissimus” (“De Trinitate,” c. 12, 
t. II, suppl. p. 160). See J. Guttmann, “ Revue des études juives,” XIX, 
1898, pp. 351f.; J. Guttmann, “Die Scholastik des 13. Jahrhunderts in 
ihren Beziehungen zum Judentum,” 1902, pp. 20f. 

#2 See M. Wittmann, “ Die Stellung des hl. Thomas von Aquin zu Avence- 
brol” 1900. 

*°In the fifth book of his “Fons Vitae” (a dialogue of which we 
possess a Latin translation by Johannes Hispanus [Ibn Daud, or Avende- 
hut, or Avendeath], and by Dominicus Gundisalvi) Avicebron deals with 
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the influence of Avicebron,™* had previously pointed out the 
originality of the will as existing side by side with the intellect 
in the essence of God in His infinite creative activity. It seems 
that the clash between the Augustinian attitude, which at- 
tributed to the will such a central position as impelling power, 
and the Aristotelean “ intellectualism,” still further increased 
by the Averroists, was again the main topic in this controversy. 
Duns Scotus asserts that God created the universe solely from 
arbitrary will, thus implying that He might have created it 
quite differently, if He had so willed. For beyond and above 
His absolutely indetermined will there is no further cause.” 
The Divine will is the original cause of all that exists and 
moves; and this Divine will cannot be rationally understood in 
its ultimate grounds as being necessary, inasmuch as it is inde- 
termined in all its resolves.”* 

The real issue in this controversy reaches its climax, how- 
ever, as soon as these two antithetical views are applied to the 
metaphysical questions and principles of law and morals. Un- 
doubtedly, the moral law is for either side a Divine command. 
Now St. Thomas Aquinas tells us that God commands the good 
because it is the good, because He is His infinite wisdom recog- 
nizes it as being good. The Scotists, on the other hand, insist 
that the good exists only by virtue of the Divine command, 
that is, because he has willed it and, therefore, commanded it.” 


the Divine will, the “ source of all life,” by virtue of which all that exists 
or moves originates from nothing. The Divine will is that very factor 
which not only mediates between the Creator and Creation, but which 
also forms the sole cause of all existence and motion. The causa efficiens 
of the Universe is the Divine will, and, not, as with Aristotle, the Divine 
intellect, 

**It is interesting to note that William of Auvergne mainly follows St. 
Augustine. He also accepts Aristotle and Moses Maimonides as leading 
authorities in questions not touching the Christian dogma and Christian 
theology. 

*° Opus Oxoniense, IV, d. 46, quaest. 1, n. 6. 

7° Opus Oxoniense; I, d. 8, quaest. 5, n. 24. 

*7*Dico quod sicut omne aliud a Deo ideo est bonum, quia a Deo 
volitum et non e converso.” (Opus Oxoniense, III, quaest. unica, n. 7) 
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All Divine commands are exclusively rooted in the Divine will. 
They could not only very well be dispensed with, but also by vir- 
tue of the Divine will an entirely different moral and natural 
order would be quite conceivable.** Thus the Divine will repre- 
sents the highest “norm” for all that is called “good” or 
“bad,” the ultimate source and reason for all morality. A law 
is good and just, not because of its intrinsic goodness or justice, 
but merely because God, the creator of all things, has willed it.” 

William of Occam, the “ renewer ” of the never totally aban- 
doned “ nominalism ” in the fourteenth century,*° followed in 
his ethical writings somewhat the Scotistic tradition. He goes 
far beyond Duns Scotus himself, however, by maintaining that 
all moral laws are exclusively grounded in the will of God, 
thus destroying the last vestiges of the perseitas boni idea. He 
claims that all commandments could be changed arbitrarily at 


2°“Tdeo (Deus) sicut potest aliter agere, ita potest aliam legem 
statuere rectam, quia si statueretur a Deo, recta esset, quia nulla lex est 
recta, nisi quatenus a voluntate divina acceptatur.” (Opus Oxoniense, I, 
d. 44, quaest. unica, n. 2.) Compare W. Stockums, “ Die Unveraender- 
lichkeit des natuerlichen Sittengesetzes in der scholastischen Ethik,” 1911, 
pp. 125f.; H. Heimsoeth, “ Die sechs grossen Themen der abendlaendischen 
Metaphysik,” 1922, pp. 301 f. 

2°“ Sed non potest (Deus) aliquid velle, quod non possit recte velle, 
quia voluntas sua est prima regula.” (Opus Oxoniense, IV, d. 46, quaest. 
1, n. 6) 

8° William of Occam (or Ockham, Ocham. Occham, or Okam, 1298 (?)- 
1349 or 1350) marks the most violent reaction against Thomism and 
Thomistic “ realism.” Compare Prantl, C., “ Geschichte der Logik,” Leip- 
zig, 1927, vol. III, pp. 349 f. William of Occam concurs with the nominalis- 
tic views of the 12th century which had been lingering throughout the 
13th century. For his own philosophical system (“Summa Totius Logicae 
ad Adamum”) he drew on the basically nominalistic logic of Petrus 
Hispanus (“De Terminorum Proprietatibus,” part 7 of the “ Summulae 
Logicales”). Other influences were Lambert of Auxerre and William 
Shyreswood. In its essence, the philosophy of William of Occam is agnostic 
and sceptic. There is no definite proof, however, that he ever came in 
direct contact with the writings of Roscellinus and Abaelard, though in 
his “ Expositio aurea super totam artem veteram” and in the “Summa 
Totius Logicae ad Adamum” he makes use of the same source material 
that had been available to Roscellinus and Abaelard, namely, the “ isa- 
goge” of Porphyry, translated and commented by Boethius. 
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all times, since God may very well have asserted something 
entirely different as the specific content of His will.** What 
is good is good only because God has willed and sanctioned it by 
His expressed commands. 

We already see that, for St. Thomas Aquinas, goodness is 
but the necessary consequence as well as manifestation of the 
Divine wisdom. He reaches, through pure “ intellectualism,” 
the perseitas boni, the absolute rationality and reality of the 
good. The moral conscience becomes, therefore, a kind of 
knowledge of God “sub ratione boni.” The Scotists, on the 
other hand, deny that the good may ever become the object of the 
intellect or of human understanding. They point out that the 
good might very well be of changing nature, being based, not 
upon constant reason, but upon “ groundless” will. The final 
consequence of this attitude is the statement, actually made by 
Pierre d’Ailly,*’ that nothing is in itself sin,** since only the 
Divine will or command, known to man solely through the 
mouth of the Church, can determine what is good and what 
is bad.** The ethical problem consequently assumes a purely 


82“ Deus autem ad nullum actum potest obligari; et ideo eo ipso, quod 
Deus vult, hoc est iustum fieri.” (“Sententiae,” IV, 9, E) 

8? Pierre d’Ailly (1350-1420), according to Michalski, C. (“ Les courants 
philosophiques a Oxford et a Paris pendant le XIV¢ siécle,” in: Bulletin 
intern. des sciences et des lettres, Cracovie [Cracow], 1922, pp. 81 f.), has 
been greatly influenced by Johannes of Mirecourt (or Mirecuria). He 
followed in his logic, epistemology, theology, and ethics the views of 
William of Occam. 

8° This statement reminds us very much of Johannes of Mirecourt. See, 
for instance, H. Denifie, “ Chartularium Univers,” part II, pp. 610-614. 

** Pierre d’Ailly agrees with William of Occam that the Divine will 
excludes any determination through the intellect. According to him, 
every order, the moral as well as the natural, is grounded in the “ ground- 
less ” will of God. “ Divina voluntas nullam habet rationem, propter quam 
determinatur, ut velit.” (“Sententiae,” I, prince, 8.) “ Nullum est bonum 
vel malum, quod Deus de necessitate sive ex natura diligat vel odiat ... 
nec aliqua qualitas est ex natura rei justitia, sed ex mera acceptatione 
divina; nec Deus iustus quia iustitiam diligit, sed potius contra aliqua 
est justitia, quia Deus eam diligit, i.e. acceptat.” (“Sententiae,” I, 
quaest. 9, R.) These “Sententiae” are his commentary on Petrus Lom- 
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“theo-nomic”’ aspect; the Divine will constitutes the basic 
norm of all that is called “ good ” or “ bad,”’ the ultimate source 
of all morality. Voluntas est unica regula. 

The real danger which was inherent in the doctrine of the 
Scotists, and which undoubtedly involved an outspoken “ posi- 
tivistic”’ trend, did not immediately become apparent. Duns 
Scotus himself remained basically always a “ metaphysical 
realistic.” *° However, the Scotistic movement assumed its 
most extreme proportions in William of Occam, who gained a 
lasting and final victory for “nominalism ” and “ volunterism ” 
in the struggle against “ realism,” once before decided in favour 
of “realism” in the 12th and 13th centuries. With Occam 
and his predecessors or followers the will becomes a completely 
“ groundless” faculty, totally divorced from and independent 
of the intellect and its objects, that is, totally “ sine fundamento 
in re.” 

Only in the light of this particular and most important 
problem of medieval philosophy and its development can the 
true position of Hugo Grotius and his Natural Law Theory in 
the history of legal thought, as well as the further growth of 
the Natural Law system of the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries 
be fully appreciated. Because, in the jast analysis, the two 
main tendencies of the succeeding period—the “ transcendental 
realism ” and the “ voluntaristic positivism ”—go back to the 
very situation created by the Thomistic-Scotistic controversy. 
It will be necessary, however, first to deal with the revival of 
Thomistic “realism ” and Natural Law in the 16th century, 
through the efforts of the so-called Spanish “ Jurist-Theo- 
logians,” in order to get a ‘clear picture of the more immediate 
sources and influences which shaped the essential elements of 
the Grotian Natural Law. 


bardus’s “ Libri Quattuor Sententiarum ”; their full title is: “ Quaestiones 
super primum, tertium et quartum sententiarum.” 

*5 Compare, in general, Longpré, “ Le philosophie du Duns Scotus,” dis- 
cussed in footnote 7. 


| 
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The theological argument that kept Thomists and Scotists 
apart, was taken up again in the late 16th century when the 
relation of the Divine grace to man’s freedom became anew 
the topic of a major discussion. It will be noted that this con- 
troversy, which also involved questions concerning the problem 
of predestination, was initiated by the Spanish Dominican, 
Dominigo Banez,** who elaborated further upon the Thomistic 
doctrine of the Divine grace—that is, upon the standpoint ex- 
pressed in the “ Summa Theologica,” I, quaest. 22, art. 5, and I, 
quaest. 23, art. 5, that the causa secunda in every act of grace 
is fully dependent upon the causa prima. ‘This extreme realism 
was somewhat modified by the Spanish Jesuit Ludovico 
Molina ** who claimed that, contrary to St. Thomas Aquinas,** 
the Divine grace as well as Divine predestination is always 
“post previsa merita.” Molina’s own views are best expressed 
in his work, “ Liberi Arbitrii cum Gratiae Donis, Divina Pre- 
sciencia, Providentia, Praedestinatione et Reprobatione Con- 
cordia.” *° Here Molina states as his very first thesis: “‘ Scien- 
tia Dei est causa rerum, determinata per voluntatem. .. . 
Scientia naturalis in Deo anticedit actum liberum suae volun- 
tatis.” *° This statement also forms the foundation of his 
theory of Natural Law. The true and compelling nature of 
Natural Law is to be found in its objectivity and objective or 
absolute being—in the perseitas of the good and just. This 
objectivity passes into a command or precept, however, into an 
act of the Divine will (“sese profudit in preceptum ”’).** 

The problem concerning the relationship between the Divine 


8° 1528-1604; taught mostly at Salamanca. Banez was under the influ- 
ence of Francisco Vitoria. 

87 1536-1600; his book “ Liberti arbitrii... ,” marks the beginning of the 
so-called “ Molinism.” 

°° That is, contrary to the Thomistic “ante previsa merita” (“ Summa 
Theologica,” I, quaest. 23, art. 5). 
°° Appeared in Antwerp, 1595 and in Lisbon, 1588. 
40 Tiberi arbitrii ... ,” p. 1. 
42 De Iustitia et Iure,” Cologne, 1613, tr. 1, d. 3, n. 3. 
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grace and man’s freedom had its analogy in the further con- 
troversy whether the deontological exists by itself and for 
itself, or whether it is grounded in a preceding act of the will, 
in a specific command. Gabriel Vasquez ** basically retains the 
Thomistic viewpoint when he admits, in his commentary to the 
Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas, that the principle 
of natural Moral Law is not merely an “ actus intellectus sup- 
posito actu voluntatis,” ** but something existing by and for 
itself, and, therefore, compelling without being expressly com- 
manded.** Thus Vasquez really denies that the lex naturalis 
constitutes solely a “ norm” in the sense of the positivistic or 
voluntaristic tradition. He, like his great predecessor, insists 
upon the perseitas boni. In this he was ably seconded by such 
men as Francisco Sanchez ** and Gregory of Valencia, par- 
ticularly by the latter, who also made the important and sig- 
nificant distinction between the “lex indicans” and the “ lex 
praecipiens.” ** To Gregory of Valencia the lex naturalis is 
always a “ lex indicans,” that is, a “ declaratory law,” declara- 


*?Gabriel Vasquez (died 1604) is the author of the “ Disquisitiones 
Metaphysicae,” and of a Commentary to St. Thomas Aquinas’s Summa 
Theologica. He must not be confounded with Marsilius Vasquez (died 
1611), who wrote a famous commentary to the works of Aristotle. Gabriel 
Vasquez was one of the most influential teachers at the University of 
Coimbra. 

«3 “ Summa Theologica ” (Commentary to), I, II, quaest. 10, art. 6. 

4«“ Summa Theologica ” (Commentary to), I, II, disqu. 150, c. 3, n. 23. 

. ut ante omnem voluntatem Dei et imperium, imo etiam ante 
omne iudicium, aliqua sint bona opera vel mala... ut ante omne 
imperium, ante omnem voluntatem, imo ante omne iudicium sit regula 
quaedam ... actionum. Haec autem non potest alia esse, quam ipsamet 
rationalis natura, ex se non implicans contradictionem, cui tamquam 
regulae et iuri naturali bonae actiones conveniunt et aequantur, malae 
autem inaequales sunt, quamobrem et illae bonae, haec autem mala 
dicuntur.” 


45 1552 ( ?)-1632. 

“© See Suarez, “ De Legibus ac Deo Legislatore,” II, c. 6, n. 2, “Atque 
ita multi distinguunt duplicam legem; unam indicantem, aliam praecipi- 
entem, et legem naturalem dicunt esse legem priori modo, non posteriori.” 
Ita Greg. (Gregory of Valencia) in 2, d. 34, q. 1, art. 2, paulo post 
principum. . . 


” 
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tory of the absolute good and just, of the absolute moral order. 
But such a “ declaratory law” presupposes the perseitas boni, 
as well as the total exclusion of any purely voluntaristic or 
nominalistic interpretation of the essence of Natural Law. 
Arriaga *’ and others went from these presuppositions so far as 
to reach the conclusion that Natural Law, as a “ lex indicans,” 
would be existing and valid even if there were no God.** This 
often quoted and applied “ Etsiamsi daretur non esse Deum ” 
later was taken over by Hugo Grotius,*® who probably found it 
mentioned in Francisco Suarez’s “ De Legibus ac Deo Legisla- 
5° Only by showing to what extent Grotius relied upon 
Thomistic sources we may be able to understand more com- 
pletely his own attitude towards the ultimate grounds and prob- 
lems of Natural Law. Should this thesis prove correct, then 
the often disputed continuity of Natural Law thinking clearly 
would stretch from St. Thomas and the Thomistic-Scotistic con- 
troversy through the Spanish “ Jurist-Theologians ” directly 
down to Hugo Grotius. Should we fully grasp and evaluate 


tore. 


““Tractatus de Legibus,” disqu. 13, sect. 2. Compare, in general, 
Hentrich, Gregor von Valencia, Innsbruck, 1928. 

*® See Suarez, “ De Legibus ac Deo Legislatore,” II, c. 6, n. 2. “Atque hi 
auctores (Gregory of Valencia, Hugo of St. Victor, Gabriel Vasquez) 
consequenter videntur esse concessuri, legem naturalem non esse a Deo ut 
a legislatore, quia non pendet ex voluntate Dei, et ita ex vi illius non se 
gerit Deus ut superior praecipiens, aut prohibens; imo ait Gregorius 
(Greg. of Valencia), quem caeteri secuti sunt, licet Deus non esset, vel non 
uteretur ratione, vel non recte de rebus iudicaret, si in homine esset idem 
dictamen rectae rationis, v. g. malum esse mentiri, illud habiturum 
eandem rationem legis, quam nunc habet, quia esset lex ostensiva malitiae, 
quae in objecto ab intrinseco existit.” 

*° Hugo Grotius, “ De Iure Belli ac Pacis,” Proleg., 11, “ Et haec quidem 
quae iam diximus (the definition of Natural Law) locum aliquem (the 
word “aliquem was added in the editions of 1631, 1632, 1642, 1646) 
haberent, etsiamsi daremus ... non esse Deum, aut non curari ab eo 
negotia humana.” 

5° See Suarez (1548-1617), “De Legibus ac Deo Legislatore,” II, 6, 
n. 2; It is quite certain that Grotius made extensive use of this book. 
Compare, for instance, Grotius’s “De Imperio Summarum Potestatum 
circa Sacra,” Hague, 1661, where he frequently refers to Suarez, 
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the ultimate meaning of the Grotian “ etsiamsi daretur non esse 
Deum,” we cannot fail to realize that Grotius adheres to the 
Thomistic Natural Law tradition. It is, therefore, a great 
misconception of the true state of affairs to link Grotius to 
Thomas Hobbes and the nominalistic tradition, as, for instance, 
Pufendorf tried to do. 

The man who undoubtedly had the greatest influence upon 
the shaping of the basic ideas of Grotius’s theory of Natural 
Law is Suarez, and with him the host of Spanish “ Jurist- 
Theologians ” who carried on the Thomistic tradition. This 
has been already pointed out by a number of well-informed 
earlier commentators of Grotius, such as Kaspar Ziegler, Hein- 
rich Boecler, Johann Felde, Joachim Osiander, and others, 
who never tired of stating the relation of Grotius to Suarez, 
Molina, Soto, Vasquez, and St. Thomas. A brief sketch of the 
content and significance of Suarez’s writings on Natural Law 
is necessary, therefore, to establish the close connection between 
Suarez and Grotius. 

Suare:;’s work entitled ‘‘ De Legibus ac Deo Legislatore ” has, 
in spite of all ill-founded statements to the contrary, exercised 
a most profound and lasting influence on the further develop- 
ment of Natural Law. Proceeding from Molina’s mediating ™ 
key-note—“ Scientia Dei est causa rerum determinata per 
voluntatem ”’; ** that all natural obligations and duties are 
grounded in their objective being, which changes, however, into 
a command;** that, finally, Natural Law in its subjective 
aspects is but a “ vis intellectus, qua ea, quae ex se et natura 
bona sunt, ab iis quae ex se mala sunt, secernimus ” °**—Suarez 
develops his own theory of Natural Law. His first interest 


51 See K. Werner, “ Franz Suarez und die Scholastik der letzten Jahr- 
hunderte,” Regensburg, 1861, vol. I, pp. 221 f. 

52 Molina, “ Liberi Arbitrii ... ,” p. 1. 

53 Sese profudit in praeceptum,” Molina, “ De Iustitia et Iure,” tr. 
1, d. 3, n. 2. 

% Tbid., tr. 1, d. 3. 
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centers in the problem whether the law is an act of the intellect 


or of the will. Thus he confronts the extreme “ realism” of 
Vasquez with the extreme “voluntarism” of William of 
Occam.** He concludes that both views in their extreme form 
must be considered unacceptable. According to his own defini- 
tion, Natural Law is an act of the intellect, through which a 
certain conduct appears to have been commanded or forbidden 
by the creator of the rational universe. But human reason, the 
“lumen naturale” itself by no means constitutes as yet the 
“natural moral law,” the “ lex naturalis,” for it only shows to 
us the possible convenience or inconvenience of certain human 
actions.°° In order to make any act a truly moral one, we still 
need the rational insight that this act coincides with the Divine 
will, the author of the natural and moral order.*’ He defines, 
therefore, his Natural Law (lex naturalis) as “the natural 
light of the intellect which represents the will of God, the 
author of all creation, the highest Lord and governor of this 
creation, which compels men to observe the dictates of right 
reason.” 

The fundamental importance of Suarez’s Natural Law for 
the further development of the theory of law consists in (1) his 
emphasis on natural reason (naturalis ratio); (2) his distinc- 
tion between “ lex naturalis” and “ius naturale”; * and (3) 
his distinction between the “ius naturae” and the “ 
gentium.” 


ius 


5° Compare Suarez, “De Legibus ac Deo Legislatore,” I, c. 5, and II, 
ce, 6. This book appeared in 1613. 

5° Ibid., II, c. 6, n. 14. 57 Tbid., II, c. 6, n. 7. 

5°“Tumen naturale intellectus repraesentans voluntatem Dei auctoris 
naturae et suprimi domini gobernatoris eiusdem naturae, obligandam 
homines ad servandum, quod recta ratio dictat.” 

5° According to Suarez, the “lex naturalis” contains all rights and 
duties of man, grounded in the rational nature of man, while the “ius 
naturale” (or “ius naturae”) primarily deals with the relationship of 
man to man, assuming thus a social character. See, for instance, “ De 
Legibus ac Deo Legislatore,” II, c. 17. The domain of the “ius naturale” 
is the “ socialitas.” 

°° Suarez’s great merit in the domain of the “ius gentium” consists in 


2 
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Since Pufendorf it has become a totally unwarrant aca- 
demic tradition to consider Hugo Grotius the true and unique 
“ Father of Natural Law.” As to the reason for this rather 
rash statement, Pufendorf asserts that it was Grotius who 
divorced Natural Law from theology (and religion) by 
grounding it solely in the “ social nature ” and natural reason of 
man. It is only too easy to refute this view, and to demonstrate 
its complete lack of soundness.* Before proving our thesis let 
us say a few words about the man who started these ill-begotten 
notions about Grotius. 

Samuel Pufendorf and his voluminous works had, undoubt- 
edly, the most sensational success in the annals of the history 
of Natural Law.® He himself is of the opinion that Stoic 


his clear distinction between “ private international law” and “ public 
international law,” that is, between the “conflict of laws” and “ius 
gentium propriissime dictum.” (‘De Legibus ac Deo Legislatore,” II, ec. 
17.) At the same time he distinguishes a purely ethical, Natural Law 
basis, as well as a “ positivistic ” root of his “ius gentium ”—such as, for 
instance, custom or mutual agreement, or what he calls “ instigente 
natura.” 

*1If one could put any reliance on Pufendorf’s words, Grotius would 
actually bring about a complete break in the legal-philosophical tradition 
of the Western World. Pufendorf enjoyed such a reputation and author- 
ity throughout the following two centuries that his views in this matter 
became universally accepted. 

*? Grotius’s “De Imperio Summarum Potestatum circa Sacra,” which 
was first published in 1661, will easily disprove Pufendorf’s thesis. Thus 
Pufendorf had ample occasion to become acquainted with Grotius’s true 
position. It is quite possible that Pufendorf misinterprets and miscon- 
strues Grotius’s “ Etsiamsi daretur non esse Deum” by attributing to it 
a nominalistic meaning. 

*8 Samuel Pufendorf (1632-1694) held the chair of Natural and Moral 
Philosophy at the University of Heidelberg (1660-1668), the first chair 
of its kind in Germany. In 1668 he was called to the Swedish University 
of Lund, again to teach Natural Law. From 1687 to 1688 he went to 
Stockholm, and from there, in 1688, to Berlin. His philosophically most 
important works are: “Ius Naturae et Gentium,” 1672, originally written 
in Latin, and translated into many languages, as well as thoroughly com- 
mented upon by many scholars. The most important interpretation and 
propagation of this work was done by Christian Thomasius (1655-1728), 
who was at one time an ardent follower of Pufendorf, but who turned 
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philosophy and “Stoic Natural Law” in particular is much 
superior to Platonic and Aristotelean philosophy and Natural 
Law, and thus to Scholastic Natural Law. His often reiter- 
ated attacks upon medieval thinkers ® usually culminate in the 


away from him in later years. Thomasius’s book appeared under the title 
“Institutiones Iurisprudentiae Divinae” (1688) which saw no less than 
four editions. Pufendorf’s “Ius Naturae et Gentium™” is really nothing 
else than an improvement and expansion (eight volumes!) of his earlier 
work called “ Elementa Iurisprudentiae Universalis” (1660). Of similar 
importance is his “De Officiis Hominis et Civis” (1673), primarily a 
“textbook ” which has been used as late as 1820. In order to appreciate 
Pufendorf more fully one must read his polemic writings, of which the 
first one is the “Apologia” (1674) containing his defence against the 
attacks launched by the faculty of theology at the University of Lund. 
This “Apologia ” must be considered as the opening signal for the great 
and prolonged controversy between the Scholastic tradition and Pufen- 
dorf’s conception of Natural Law, which lasted for nearly twenty years, 
and which caused Pufendorf to publish a series of replies that were col- 
lected in the “Eris Scandica, qua adversus libros de Iure Naturae et 
Gentium objecta diluntur” (1686). This “Eris Scandica” consists of 
the “Apologia,” the “ Specimen Controversiarum ” (1677), and the “ Spici- 
legium Controversiarum” (1680). It gives an excellent insight into 
Pufendorf’s philosophical abilities and understanding of the history of 
philosophy. Furthermore, we have aiso to consider his letters to Beck- 
mann, Scherzer, Scharenschmid, and others which contain valuable 
information. 

** Pufendorf states about himself: “Ego enim Stoicorum sanae sen- 
tentiae proxime accedo.” (“ Spicilegium Controversiarum,” p. 103, in: 
“Tus Naturae et Gentium,” vol. II, edit. 1744, Frankfurt and Leipzig) ; 
ibid., p. 102. How much he actually knew about the history of philosophy 
and its problems may be gathered from “ Spicilegium Controversiarum,” p. 
74, where he says: “Ac primo quidem carpit, quod socialitatem . . . con- 
stituerim fundamentum iuris naturalis. Per fundamentum ego intelligo 
primariam propositionem in disciplina iuris naturalis, extructam ex obser- 
vationibus a natura rerum et hominum petitis, sub caeterae proposi- 
tiones facile possint subsumi et in eandem resolui. Eodem sensu, quo in 
Sacris Literis dilectio summa legis dicitur. Sicuti et ea sententia Platoni, 
Aristoteli, ac cum primis Stoicis est familiarissima.” 

* See, for instance, “ Spicilegium Controversiarum,” p. 174: “ Vos vene- 
randi mei Praeceptores Theologi, vos inquam-rogo, vos obtestor, elo- 
quamini, per Deum eloquamini, an Moralistarum Princeps Thomas, Meta- 
physicarum Papa Suaretz, Molina, Vasquetz, Valentia, Conimbricenses, 
Sanchietz . . . Scriptores aeternitate dignissimi, nugas duntaxat ven- 
ditaverint. Ubi non possum quin maximas agam gratias Velthemio, quod 
ita ingenue arcanam, ac praecipuam causam prodiderit, ob quam tantos 
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assertion that the whole of Scholastic philosophy was exclu- 
sively dedicated to Aristotle, and, as a consequence, entirely de- 
pendent upon him.** Pufendorf reaches the somewhat peculiar 
conclusion that the origin of Natural Law is to be found with 
the Stoics, and that every “ revival” of Natural Law thinking 
originally goes back to the “ revival” of Stoic philosophy *“—an 


clamores isti homines in me sustulerunt. Scilicet quia aegre ferunt illi, 
qui omnem aetatem in Scholasticorum lacunis contriverunt, in votis mihi 
esse, ab orthodoxa iuventute limpidos Doctrinae moralis fontes adiri. 
Quid enim in hoe genere praestabilius a me posset effici? De caetero quo 
minus elogiis Scholasticorum oppido quam frigidis immoriatur Velthemius, 
ego quidem minime omnium invideo. MHabeat ille secum suas delicias, 
servetque sepulchro; gaudeant similibus labra lactucis, consenescat in 
nugis, denique vel vivus ob propagatum barbariei regnum in Beatorum 
classem transcribatur. Maiorem sane mihi adplausum apud solide eruditos 
polliceor, si Scholasticos dixerim tractare Doctrinam barbaris vocabulis, 
frivolae subtilitatis speculationibus adornatam, scientiae proficue inanem, 
astutissimo consilio nutritam ad otiosa ingenia vanis disputationibus 
distinenda, ut a scrutandis divinis literis, solidaque eruditione, simulque 
fraudibus regni tenebrarum perspiciendis removerentur. Quae non solum 
per se nihil ad culturam aut decus vitae confert; sed et pestilentissima 
est, dum bonas et utiles literas suffocat, ingenia vana scientiae persuasione 
distendit, veraeque sapientiae incapacia reddit. . .. Quin observatum est, 
eorum, qui unice istis nugis immersi sunt, ingenia velut sideratione 
afflari, ut et circa tractanda solida et seria longe ineptiores, et in coversa- 
tione actuque communis vitae longe sint intractabiliores, quam illi, qui 
sola nativa ingenii bonitate subnixi nunquam literas attigerunt. Sic ut 
revera pracstet omnes literas nescire, quam nihil praeter Scholasticos 
nosse.” (Italics by the author.) 

**“ Sic multos ante annos metitabar Commentarium de Politica Grae- 
canica, sed quem alia necessaria magis hactenus intercepere. In eo re- 
censere institueram dogmata politica a Graecis scriptoribus, cumprimis 
Platone et Aristotele tradita, quae deinceps sese in Autores Romanos ac 
huius quoque seculi scholas scriptoresque diffudere: e quibus non pauca 
absurda et erronea, alia turbas ac convulsiones civitatum parere apta 
invenientur. Quale opus in os ingeri cumprimis expediebat illis, qui adhuc 
pro tuenda decrepiti Aristotelis autoritate conjurationes inire narrantur 
Catilinariae similes.... Sed et operae pretium foret investigare, num 
quid perfectius et sublimius praeceptis morum per nos traditis continea- 
tur Libris Stoicorum, Senecae, Epicteti et Marci Antonii. Inprimis autem, 
an et quousque Theologia Moralis Christiana ultra communes officiorum 
regulas Iure naturali traditas assurgat.” (Ius Naturae et Gentium,” 2nd 
introd. to 2nd edit., on the end.) 

*TIt is quite possible that Pufendorf confounds here Stoic and Epi- 
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opinion which is still entertained today by some people.® 
Thanks to Pufendorf’s efforts and influence it has become an 
academic dogma that there is no such thing as Natural Law 
during the middle ages; that the schoolmen have done nothing 
but spread complete darkness over Natural Law and morals © 
by following Aristotle instead of the Stoics and by confounding 
thus law and politics, natural and positive law.”° To Grotius, 


curian philosophy. Epicurian philosophy and views about the origin and 
nature of the law, State and society in general experienced a great renais- 
sance during the 16th and 17th centuries. The first man who presented 
the Epicurean system is Laurentius Valla (1407-1457) in his dialogue 
“De Voluptate ” (1431), in which he praises the Epicurians as being far 
superior to Aristotle. Even more important is Pierre Gassendi’s (1592- 
1655) “De Vita et Moribus Epicuri” (1647), and “Syntagma Philoso- 
phiae Epicuri” (1649). George Buchanan (1506-1582) gave the first 
analysis of the Epicurian philosophy of Law and State in his dialogue 
“De Iure Regni apud Scotos” (1579). Through Gassendi, Buchanan, and 
Francis Bacon Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679) became acquainted with Epi- 
curian philosophy. Through Hobbes this philosophy gained a lasting 
influence on the further development of jurisprudence during the 17th cen- 
tury. See, for instance, A. Haas, “ Ueber den Einfluss der epikuraeischen 
Staats- und Rechtsphilosophie auf die Philosophie des 16. and 17. Jahr- 
hunderts,” Berlin, 1896. All these trends converge strongly in Pufendorf, 
who shared with his authorities the emotional dislike of Scholastic- 
Aristotelean philosophy. 

*8 See, among others, Barth, P., “Die Stoa,” Stuttgart, 1908, pp. 195, 
198; Eckstein, W., “Das antike Naturrecht in sozialphilosophischer 
Beleuchtung,” Wien, 1926, pp. 110f. 

*9 See, for instance, “ Specimen Controversiarum,” c. 1, n. 1, and n. 3 
(where he treats the problem “ Etsiamsi daretur non esse Deum” in an 
cutspoken nominalistic fashion) ; and ibid., c. 2, n. 1f.; “Ius Naturae et 
Gentium,” 2nd introduct.; “ Spicilegium Controversiarum,” p. 174. Chris- 
tian Thomasius in his “ Historia Iuris Naturalis Paulo Plenior,” Leipzig, 
1719 (written while still under the influence of Pufendorf), alludes to 
the middle ages as “ misera conditio iuris naturalis” (see chapter 4). It 
is interesting to note, in this connection, that the first comprehensive 
“history of philosophy,” written by Adam Tribbechovius, appeared under 
the title “ De Doctoribus Scholasticis corruptaque per eos divinarum atque 
humanarum rerum scientia” (1665). Thus the foundation was laid for 
a certain tradition which either ignores or condemns Scholastic philoso- 
phy. (See Heimsoeth, H., “Die sechs grossen Themen der abendlaendi- 
schen Metaphysik,” Berlin, 1922). Similarly hostile to Scholastic think- 
ing and tradition was Jacob Brucker’s “ Historia Critica Philosophiae” 
(1742), which was still used and relied upon by Immanuel Kant. 

70 Specimen Controversiarum,” c. 2, n. 3f.—Of particular interest in 
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and to him alone, supposedly goes the credit of having brought 
Natural Law out of the night of this utter confusion. At the 
same time Pufendorf claims for himself that only through his 
efforts Natural Law has been grounded in an unshakable philo- 
sophical foundation, and put in a truly scientific form “— 
something, which even Grotius failed to achieve. Pufendorf’s 
own philosophy, or what he calls philosophy, came to him partly 
through his teacher Erhard Weigel.’”? Also Thomas Hobbes 
made a great impression on Pufendorf. This may be gathered 
from the statement of Christian Thomasius that Pufendorf is 
but a combination of the best elements in Grotius and Hobbes.” 

In spite of the great and widespread reputation which Pufen- 
dorf enjoyed in his time,”* there were some important contem- 
poraries who attacked violently his philosophical and juris- 
prudential abilities. Leibniz, usually quite moderate and 


the following passage: “Cum enim inter diversas veterum Philosophorum 
sectes Stoicorum placita, nonnullis emendatis, in solidum iuris naturalis 
corpus facillime videantur potuisse componi, istis neglectis sola Aris- 
totelis dogmata in scholis rerum posita sunt.” Compare “Ius Naturae et 
Gentium,” 2nd introd. to 2nd edit. Thomasius in his “ Historia Iuris 
Naturalis ...,” ¢. 3, n. 7f., speaks only with utter contempt of Aris- 
totle and Plato (“ Philosophia inanis Platonica”). See also ibid., c. 4. 

71 “Tus Naturae et Gentium,” I, c. 1, n. 1; ibid., introd, to the first edit. 

7 See “Eris Scandica,” p. 105—Erhard Weigel (1625-1699) tried to 
apply the mathematical-demonstrative method to law and morals (one 
of his works is the “Analysis Aristotelica ex Euclide restituta” (1658). 
Leibniz in his letter to Jakob Thomasius (Sept. 2, 1663) mentions a manu- 
script of Weigel, entitled “ Ethica Euclidea,” which Pufendorf is supposed 
to have made use of. In 1674 Weigel published his “Arithmetische 
Beschreibung der Moralweisheit.” 

78 «¢ Historia Iuris Naturalis Paulo Plenior,” c. 6; ibid., Praef.; see 
also Thomasius, “Institutiones Iurisprudentiae Divinae,” Proem. 6. All 
this would amply explain Pufendorf’s nominalistic tendencies. 

™ Franciscus Buddeus (or Budde) 1667-1729, professor of moral theology 
in Wittenberg (1687), Jena (1689), Halle (1693), and Jena (1705- 
1727), calls Pufendorf the most outstanding thinker in the annals of legal 
philosophy, who nearly surpasses Hugo Grotius. (See Thomasius, “ His- 
toria Iuris Naturalis ... ,” n. 33.) Thomasius himself ranks Pufendorf 
above Grotius, ibid., Praef., and c. 6; “Institutiones Iurisprudentiae 
Divinae,” 6. 
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tolerant, calls him ‘ 


‘a fair jurisconsult, but extremely poor 
philosopher” (“minime philosophus”).*° The historian of 
philosophy, Johann Boecler,”* points out that Pufendorf knew 


neither ancient nor modern philosophy,”’ an opinion in which 


Herman Conring fully concurred.”* Velthem and others” 


7 Leibnittii Opera Omnia (edit. Dudens), IV, p. 261. 

7° Professor of philosophy at the University of Strassbourg, and teacher 
of Joachim Zentgraf. In his day he was considered the most outstanding 
historian of philosophy. 

™ This statement is contained in his letter of January 26, 1663, ad- 
dressed to Boyneburg (to be found in the appendix [II, pp. 179f.] to 
Thomasius’s “ Historia Iuris Naturalis... ,” edit. 1719). It is most 
informative to quote a few passages from this highly significant document: 
“Quid mihi de antiqua Philosophia venditet, qui Graeca cum Pufendorfio 
perfunctorie attigit, qui Aristotelem, Platonem et alios non nisi alieno 
ore loquentes intelligit, qui interpretes ipsorum Graecos infinita doctrina 
plenos, qui Poetas cum doctissimis Scholasticis graecis, omne denique 
scriptorum graecorum genus, ne a limine salutaverit? (p. 182).... In 
matters of ancient philosophy “ tamen certum est, non tam versatum esse 
Pufendorfium, quam iacticat. Constat mihi ea de re invictis argumentis. 
Omnibus votis ego optarem tantam Pufendorfium cum veteribus Graecis 
latinisque contradixisse familiaritatem, quantum ille vult videri iam 
consecutus esse: Nemo me facile hic deceperit, nimis diu hoc saxum volvi. 
Et longe alia iam vestigia talis peritiae extarent, in opere Pufendorfii si 
compos esset huius facultatis; quum ne in Grotio quid satis intelligere eum 
aut aestimare persuasissimum habeo” (p. 182). In the same letter (p. 
188) Boecler continues: “ Legistis et Iuris-consultis veteribus et novis vel 
arguendis vel in subsidium vocandis puto me satis deprehendere vaga et 
non incorrupta loqui Pufendorfium. De Scholasticis parum ad palatum 
facientibus et scriptoribus casuum conscientiae itidem alieno iudicio, 
authoritate sua promunciat.” In another letter to Boyneburg (Feb. 3, 
1663) Boecler states: “ Dixi satis in superioribus meis literis; sed et 
Graecus ille (ita huic Philosophastro per contemtum audit Aristoteles, 
quem nemo Philosophorum satis admirari potest) prurientis censuras 
calami et intemperiem non potuit effugere. Quasi vero coeteri viri eriditi 
fera pecora essent, et tantum auctoritate Aristotelis ducerentur, non 
rationibus. ... Non ignoras . . . illum demum posse dicere: Non juro in 
huius Magistri verba, qui intellegit and scit, quid Magister dicat. Ast 
si quis illie diligenter ignoratis nihil sibi cum Magistro illo dicat, in- 
eptissime arrogans et stolidus habebitur” (tbid., p. 213). The man to 
whom Boecler refers as “ Philosophastro” and “ ineptissime stolidus ” 
and “ arrogans” is no one else than Pufendorf. 

78 Conring expresses his views about Pufendorf’s philosophy in a letter 
(Feb. 20, 1663) to Boyneburg (see Thomasius, “ Historia Iuris Naturalis 
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never tired proving Pufendorf’s utter lack of familiarity with 
the problems of philosophy and its history. 

In the “ Eris Scandica” Pufendorf himself admits that he 
had never seriously studied the philosophies of Plato and Aris- 
totle, and that the little he knew about them was quite sufficient 
to impress him that neither contained anything of impor- 
tance! *° He further states that his own theory of Natural 
Law was primarily inspired by his emotional dislike of all 
Aristotelian and Scholastic philosophy: “ Circa quae excolenda 
laborem a me susceptum profiteor eo fine, ut quantum in me 
quibus Protestantium scholis exturbarem ieiunam illam Aris- 
totelis Ethicam, circa evolvenda undecim virtutum vocabula 
satagentem; et politicam eiusdem inutilem, ac quaedam dog- 
mata reipublicae perniciosa continentem integratati et sanitati 
restituerem: utque nostrates ex sana ratione, quam lacunis 
Moralistarum, quod iustum et iniustum sit eruere mallent. 
Quem meum laborem et scopum rei literariae et publicae salu- 


tarem exsistere, vel hoc argumento non parum confirmor, quod 
sentiam Satanam, per primarium suum satellitem tantum furo- 


., appendix II, pp. 191f.). “In veterum lectione non perinde 
versatur Pufendorfius et semper mihi visus est, imo visus est illorum 
contemtor, fretus sui ingenii fiducia, et tamen non dubito posse multa 
ipsum praestare, si ingenii vires intenderet; plura autem longe praesti- 
turum, si veterum et recentiorum magis sollicita cura libros volverit, 
igneos animi impetus temperaverit in circumspectam aliquam moderatio- 
nem.” Conring alludes to the general to be observed arrogance and “ high- 
handedness ” which manifests itself in early every work of Pufendorf. It 
would be interesting to read Pufendorf’s letters to Boyneburg (ibid., pp. 
157, 169) in which he states his own views. Note that the date of these 
letters of Boecler and Conring shows that they were concerned with Pu- 
fendorf’s “Elementa Iurisprudentiae Universalis” (1660). Partly in 
reply to all these attacks, Pufendorf overcrowded his next major work 
(“Ius Naturae et Gentium,” 1672) with a host of quotations, using, how- 
ever, neither discretion nor discrimination, nor fully understanding what 
he was actually quoting. If ever, Timothy I, 7, “ Desiring to be teachers 
of the Law; understanding neither what they say, nor whereof they 
affirm,” could mutis mutandis, most appropriately be applied to Pufendorf. 

7 See “ Eris Scandica,” where Pufendorf mentions several of his critics. 
80“ Eris Scandica, p. 351. 
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rem in me effundere; utpote cui dolet, regnum tenebrarum 
detrimenti quid capere.” ** 

This is the true picture as well as scholarly qualification of 
the very man to whom we are indebted for the not yet fully 
discarded academic tradition that Hugo Grotius is the “ Father 
of Natural Law,” that Grotius divorced Natural Law from 
Theology by grounding it in the “ social nature ” and natural 
reason of man.** In the course of our further investigation it 
will become quite evident, however, that Grotius primarily 
intended to link his own work directly to the Scholastic tradi- 
tion, particularly to that of the Thomistic Spanish “ Jurist- 
Theologians.” Thus our thesis is that Hugo Grotius constitutes 
but a direct continuation of the great Natural Law tradition 
which stretches from St. Augustine to Suarez, and which 
culminated in St. Thomas. 

We have already pointed out that the crucial problem in 
Grotius’s whole theory of Natural Law is his often quoted and 


even more often misunderstood and misinterpreted statement 
that there would be a valid Natural Law “ etsiamsi daretur non 


9? 84 


esse Deum. In order fully to understand this Grotian state- 


ment we have to remember that Suarez, Vasquez, and others * 


81“ Eris Scandica,” p. 102. 

®2 Pufendorf himself, and not Grotius, is the very man who destroyed 
the inner interdependence of law and morals by calling the sphere of 
legal duties something totally independent of all moral considerations. 
See, for instance, Pufendorf’s Preface to his “ De Officio Hominis et Civis,” 
and Leibniz’s rebuke of Pufendorf (Leibnittii Opera Omnia (edit. 
Dudens), IV, 3, pp. 275f.). 

88 This was already pointed out by Grotius’s early commentators (Hein- 
rich Boecler, Johann Felde, Kaspar Ziegler, and others) who persistently 
refer to the influence which the works of Suarez, Soto, Molina, Vasquez, 
St. Thomas, etc., had on Grotius. Even Pufendorf himself admits that 
he could discover certain traces of Thomistic Natural Law in Grotius. 
Christian Thomasius, on the other hand, while admitting that Grotius 
retained some elements of the Scholastic Natural Law, insists that Grotius 
did this only in order to appear “orthodox” and thus escape religious 
persecution! 

84“ De Ture Belli ac Pacis,” Proleg. 11, ibid., I, c. 1, X. 

85 See Suarez, “ De Legibus ac Deo Legislatore,” II, c. 6, n. 2f. 
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call Natural Law a “lex indicans ” in contradistinction to a 


“lex praecipiens,” the latter implying a purely “ voluntaristic 
act” in the Scotistic-Occamian sense. The notion of the per- 
seitas boni, expressed in the “ lex indicans,” lead some Thomis- 
tic or “ realistic ” thinkers, such as Arriaga *° and Gregory of 
Valencia, to the assumption that Natural Law would be valid 
even if there should be no God.** Thus this famous passage 
from Grotius is but a rebuke of William of Occam’s and 
Hobbes’s voluntarism or “ positivism ”—by that we mean some- 
thing valid because of its being posited or willed by someone— 
and an indirect proof of Grotius’s belief, quite in accordance 
with the Thomistic tradition, in the perseitas boni et iusti.* 
It is, therefore, erroneous to connect Grotius with Hobbes and 
his purely nominalistic philosophy. 

Whoever even glances through Grotius’s “ De Imperio Sum- 


9? 90 


marum Potestatum cirea Sacra ” *°—without doubt his most 


important philosophical work—will soon abandon the rather 


frivolous opinion that Grotius ever seriously intended to divorce 


8° Arriaga, “Tractatus de Legibus,” disqu. 13, sec. 2. Compare K. 
Werner, “ Die Geschichte des Thomismus,” 1859, pp. 378 f. 

87 See Suarez, “ De Legibus ac Deo Legislatore,” II, c. 6, n. 2. 

88In the Prolegomena (n. 12) to his “ De Iure Pacis ac Belli” Grotius 
seems to contradict his own statement “ etsiamsi daretur non esse Deum” 
(Proleg., n. 11), by claiming that Natural Law” venit scilicet ex libera 
Dei voluntate.” We remember, however, that also the Thomists admitted 
that the lex naturalis assumes the nature of a command or precept, that 
is, so to say, of a “voluntaristic act.” So Molina, who says that the 
ground of all moral duties must be found in the objective and absolute 
nature of the good, which, however, “sese profudit in praeceptum.” (“De 
Iustitia et Iure,” tr. 1, d. 3, n. 2) 

®°It is quite likely that Grotius took his “etsiamsi daretur non esse 
Deum” directly from Vasquez or Gregory of Valencia, as quoted in 
Suarez, “ De Legibus ac Deo Legislatore,” II, c. 6, n. 2 f., where Suarez 
cites a number of authors who insist that “legem naturalem non esse a 
Deo ut a legislatore, quia non pendet ex voluntate Dei, et ita ex vi illius 
non se gerit Deus ut superior praecipiens, aut prohibens; imo ait Gre- 
gorius, quem caeteri secuti sunt, licet Deus non esset, vel non uteretur 
ratione, vel non recte de rebus iudicaret, si in homine esset idem dictamen 
rectae rationis dictantis, v.g. malum esse mentiri,... 

°° Published first in the Hague, 1661. 
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Natural Law from religion and theology and to ground it in a 
purely voluntaristic or nominalistic (positivistic) basis. In the 
“De Imperio. ...” Grotius asserts over and over again that 
God constitutes the ultimate source, the highest reason, and the 
last justification of all Natural Law.® Quite in accordance with 
this fundamental statement the Holy Scriptures, the Divine 
revelation, become the basis of all Natural Law. ‘“ Ratio docet 
et Apostoli auctoritas.” °* We even gain the impression that 
Grotius, in order to give an “ objective ” and absolute founda- 
tion and convincing demonstration of his Natural Law, pre- 
fers somewhat the apostolic authorities to mere natural reason. 
In connection with his proof of Natural Law “ex iure 
humano ” and “ ex naturae iure” he says: “ Hoc ipsum quam- 
quam ex iure humano videtur proficisci potuisse . . . aut etiam 
ex naturae iure, quod non patitur ut pars toti se opponat, ne 
quidem pro sui conservatione, clarius tamen ex scripta lege 
divina demonstratur.” ** And further along he states: “ Neque 
ullo modo audiendi sunt qui contra Sacras literas, contra rectam 
rationem, contra piae antiquitatis sententiam, inferioribus 
quibusdem potestatibus adversus summam arma induunt.” 
Nearly every one of his assertions concerning Natural Law 
and its ultimate justification, as well as its power to bind man, 
is backed up by references either to the “ sacrae literae ” or to 
the “recta ratio” —a concept which he might very well have 
taken from Vasquez or Suarez. Reference is likewise made to 
the opinions of outstanding theologians of the past (“ piae 
antiquitatis sententiae ”’), among whom he seems particularly to 
prefer St. Augustine and Suarez, not to mention St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Vitoria, Lactantius and others.” 

*1 See, for instance, “ De Imperio ... ,” c. 1, n. 1. 

De Imperio ... ,” 4, n. 2. 

8“ De Imperio...,” c. 3, n. 6. Compare, in this connection, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, I, II., quaest. 92, art. 2. 

**“ De Imperio ... ,” c. 3, n. 7. 


°° Besides the four Evangelists he also mentions Tertullian, St. Chrysos- 
tom, St. Bernhard, Isidore of Seville, Chrysippus, John of Paris, St. 
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In “ De Imperio ” Hugo Grotius makes frequent use of the 
or “ Lex Aeterna,” another proof 
of his dependence upon the Scholastic Natural Law tradition. 
This “ Lex Divina” is to Grotius what comes to us through 


Thomistic “‘ Lex Divina 


the natural reason of man ** as well as through the Holy Scrip- 


tures.°° Grotius had not the slightest intention to divorce 
“nature ” or “ natural reason’ from God. “ Nature,” accord- 


Ambrose, several Popes, etc. In “De Imperio... ,” ¢. 7 (De Synodi- 
bus) he deals with the authority of the church synodes. 

°° See, for instance, “ De Imperio ... ,” c. 3, n. 4, where he speaks of 
a “Lex Dei, sive naturalis, sive positiva,” thus following the “triad” 
laid down by St. Thomas Aquinas (Summa Theologica, I, II., quaest, 2, 
at. 1, art. 2, art. 3; quaest. 93; quaest, 94; quaest. 95 

**This “ Lex Divina” or “Lex Aeterna” of the Thomists and of St. 
Thomas Aquinas in particular goes back to St. Augustine’s “ Lex aeterna 
est ratio divina vel voluntas Dei, ordinem naturalem conservari jubens, 
perturbari vetans” (“Contra Faustum,” XXII, 27). Compare also St. 
Augustine, “De Diversis Quaestionibus,” quaest. 79, 1; and “De Libero 
Arbitrio,” 1, 6, n. 15. While St. Augustine leaves some room for a “ theo- 
nomic” or voluntaristic interpretation of the “Lex Divina” (“ Voluntas 
Dei ipse est lex Dei,” Psalm 36, serm. 3)—probably in order to convey 
the idea that the “ Lex Divina” or “ Lex Aeterna” is not an impersonal 
law as, for instance, with the Stoics—St. Thomas Aquinas conceives the 
“Lex Aeterna ” or “ Lex Divina ” as an “ ontologically ” grounded “ regula 
et mensura,” as a “ordinatio ad finem.” (“Summa Theologica,” I, II., 
quaest, 90, art. 1, art. 2, art. 4; quaest. 91, art. 6; quaest, 93, art. 3; 
quaest, 95, art. 3; quaest. 96, art. 1, art. 2.) In St. Thomas the Divine 
intellect constitutes the ultimate measure of all things, and each thing is 
true to the degree that it represents the Divine intellect. Thus the “ Lex 
Aeterna ” is true by reason of itself. (“ Summa Theologica,” I, II., quaest. 
93, art. 1) 

*s This reminds us of certain passages from the “ Summa Theologica.” St. 
Thomas Aquinas states that all men, some more and some less, know 
of the “ Lex Aeterna ” by its reflection or effects (“Summa Theologica,” I, 
II., quaest. 93, art. 2). For God imprints on the soul of man the basic 
principles and precepts of rightful action (ibid., quaest. 92, art. 2). The 
same idea is voiced by Suarez (“ De Legibus ac Deo Legislatore,” II, ¢. 5, 
n, 8), St. Augustine (“De Diversis Quaestionibus,” quaest. 53, 2: “ Ex 
hac ineffabili atqui sublimi rerum administratione, quae fit per divinam 
providentiam, quasi transcripta est naturalis lex in animam rationalem 
...”). Natural Law is, therefore, the rational creature’s participation in 
the Divine reason or “ Lex Aeterna.” (St. Thomas Aquinas, “Summa 
Theologica,” I, II., quaest. 91, art. 2.) 

De Imperio ... ,” 3, n. 12. 
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ing to Grotius, is by no means the antithesis of God. It de- 
notes merely the contrast to arbitrariness and to “ groundless 
will.” *°° “Juris autem naturalis, ne quis fallatur vocis 
ambiguo, non ea tantum dicitur esse quae ex principilis natura 
notis, sed illa etiam quae ex naturalibus principiis naturaliter, 
hoe est certo et definite, fluunt. Naturale enim in hoc argu- 
mento non supernaturali, sed arbitrio opponitur. Sic quando- 
quidem constat Deum Patrem, Filium, Spiritum Sanctum, 
unum esse verum Deum, illum ipsum coli debere iuris na- 
turalis.”*°* By interrelating God, “nature,” and “ recta 
ratio” Grotius makes use of a notion which forms a vital and 
characteristic element of Scholastic thinking, and which he 
probably borrowed from Suarez.’ 

Grotius defines his Natural Law as follows: “ Ius naturale 
est dictamen rectae rationis indicans actui alicui, ex eius con- 
venientia aut disconvenientia cum ipsa natura naturali ac so- 
ciali inesse moralem turpitudinem aut necessitatem moralem, 
ac consequenter ab auctore naturae Deo talem actum aut 
praecipi aut vetari.”** This definition comes to Grotius 
directly from Gabriel Vasquez, who states that the lex natur- 


alis ** rests upon “ natura rationalis secundem se.” The “ na- 


10° Grotius says in this connection: “Deus per naturam iubet” (“De 
Imperio ... ,” c. 3, n. 10). The phrase “Deus per naturam” becomes a 
frequent statement with him. 

101“ De Imperio ... ,” ¢. 3, n. 3. 

103 See, for instance, See, “De Legibus ac Deo Legislatore,” II, c. 5 
(Utrum lex naturalis sit ipsa naturalis ratio recta?) ; ibid., c. 5, n. 12: 
“In ratione est lex naturalis constituenda tamquam in proxima regula 
intrenseca humanarum actionum.” Suarez, “Opera Omnia,” vol. IV, pp. 
256 f., “De proxima regula bonitatis et malitiae humanorum, qua est 
recta ratio.” 

108 “ Te Iure Belli ac Pacis,” I, c. 1, n. 10. 

104 We should remember that the Scholastic thinkers preferred the use 
of the term “lex naturalis” to that of the “ius naturale,” the latter 
becoming a “standardized common place” during the 17th and 18th 
centuries. To the schoolmen the law is always based on the notion of 
duty. Compare St. Thomas Aquinas, “ Summa Theologica,” I, II, quaest. 90, 
art. 1: “For lex is derived from “ligare”... , because it binds one to 
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tura rationalis secundum se” constitutes the “‘ fundamentum 
omnis honestatis actuum humanorum vel convenientium tali 
naturae, vel contrariae turpitudinis eorum per disconvenientiam 
ad eandem.” *°* Suarez, probably under the influence of Vas- 
quez, says: “ Lex naturalis . . . cum proportione est in natura 
rationali, in qua convenientia vel disconvenientia actus liberi 
ad ipsam naturam rationalem ut talis est, constituit honestatem 
vel turpitudinem, et ita magis proprie pertinet ad rationem 
legis.” *°° If we break down Grotius’s definition we reach the 
conclusion that it is for the most part only a mere combination 
of Vasquez and Suarez.’ 


Vasquez’s “ recta ratio” *°° 


as well as his “ convenientia aut 
disconvenientia cum natura ” *” forms a vital part of Grotius’s 


act.” Only because man has certain duties (obligatio)—imposed by God, 
the Creator of the eternal moral and natural order—he has the right of 
doing certain things in conformity with these duties. The correlativity of 
rights and duties enabled the schoolmen to emphasize to a greater extent 
the moral aspect of the law. See also Suarez, “ De Legibus ac Deo Legis- 
latore,” II, c. 6, n. 5f. Christian Wolff (1679-1754) seems to have grasped 
the Scholastic standpoint when he states: “ Monuimus jam alias (n. 160, 
part I, Phil. pract. univ.), vulgo jus naturae cum lege naturae confundi. 
Quamobrem quando vulgo de Jure naturae loquuntur, nonnisi kes na- 
turae intellegunt. Nos autem, ab inconstantia loquendi alieni, unum- 
quoque proprio nomine insignimus. Quoties itaque de iure naturae loqui- 
mur, legem naturae numquam intellegimus, sed potius ius vi huius legis 
seu naturaliter homini competens. Jus autem naturae, quando pars Phi- 
losophiae dicitur ..., systema legum naturalium est.” “Ius Naturae 
Methodo Scientifica Pertractatum,” Frankfurt and Leipzig, 1764, part I, 
Proleg. 3, note.) Thomas Hobbes apparently is fully aware of the impli- 
cation of the Scholastic lex naturalis: “ Lex enim vinculum est, ius 
libertas.” ‘“‘ De Cive,” c. 14, n. 13.) 

205 Vasquez, “Summa Theologica” (Commentary to), I, II, disqu. 150, 
ce. 3 (quoted also in Suarez, “ De Legibus ac Deo Legislator,” II, c. 5, n. 2). 

108 “ Te Legisbus ac Deo Legislatore,” II, c. 5, n. 2; as to the term “ ius 
naturale,” see ibid., ec. 14. 

1°7Grotius gains the term “ ius naturale” from Suarez; see foot- 
note 106. 

108 Suarez himself makes frequent use of the “recta ratio” of Vasquez. 
See, for instance, “ De Legibus ac Deo Legislatore,” II, c. 5. 

10° Tt is important to remember that “natura non supernaturali, sed 
arbitrio opponitur ” (Grotius, “De Imperio... ,” c. 3, n. 3). Compare, 
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Natural Law. Now the only Grotian statement of what con- 
stitutes a “ recta ratio” is to be found in “ De Imperio... ,” 


where he says: “ Omnis autem actio voluntaria ut recta sit, 
duplicem habere debet congruentiam; alteram voluntatis cum 
intellectu, alteram intellectus cum re ipsa.” **° This definition 
implicitly contains several elements which are fundamental to 
all Scholastic-Thomistic thinking: first, that truth is the com- 
plete coincidence of the human intellect and of the “ thing ”; ** 
secondly, that the intellect constitutes the “ potentia nobilior.” 

The “ socialitas ” or the “ appetitus socialis ” is for Grotius 
the basic principle of his Natural Law. In this he fully con- 
curs with the Thomistic tradition ** and with Suarez in par- 
ticular, who proclaimed that the domain of the “ ius naturale ” 
is always the social life of man,*** the common good, that is to 
say, the “socialitas.” For in contradistinction to the “lex 
naturalis,” which comprises a body of rights and duties 
grounded in the rational nature of man,’** the “ius naturale ” 


in this connection, St. Thomas Aquinas, “ Summa Theologica,” I, II, quaest. 
94, art. 2. 

210“ De Imperio ... ,” c. 5, n. 1. 

111 Compare St. Thomas Aquinas, “ Intellegere est enim simpliciter veri- 
tatem intellegibilem apprehendere ” (“Summa Theologica,” I, quaest. 79, 
art. 8; “Intellectus enim nomen sumitur ab intima penetratione veri- 
tatis ” (“ Summa Theologica,” I, II, quaest. 49, art. 5). 

122 §t. Thomas Aquinas, “ Summa Theologica,” I, II, quaest. 90, art. 2: 
“the law is chiefly ordained to the common good.” See also ibid., quaest. 
90, art. 3, art. 4; quaest. 92, art. 1; quaest. 95, art 1, art. 3; quaest, 96, 
art. 1, art. 6. 

118“ Te Legibus ac Deo Legislatore,” II, ¢. 17. 

114 Suarez attempted to mediate between the extreme “ realism” of Vas- 
quez and Arriaga and the “voluntarism” of Molina. Thus he concludes 
that human nature constitutes the basis of the “natural moral law” (the 
Natural Law), while human reason determines what coincides with this 
human nature. But human reason must also gain the insight that the 
“natural moral law ” is in the last analysis the very will of God. Because 
the “coincidence” of man’s action with man’s rational nature always 
implies that God, the Creator of all things, has willed these actions and 
commanded them. The “natural moral law” becomes, therefore, an act 
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deals with the reciprocal relations among men. With &t. 
Thomas Aquinas and Suarez, however, Grotius denies that the 
“ socialitas ” constitutes the only source of Natural Law.*** On 


the contrary, according to him, it is quite frivolous to limit 


Natural Law exclusively to this “ socialitas” or “ appetitus 
socialis,” **° as, for instance, Pufendorf attempted to do. From 
many passages of the “ De Imperio .. .” we easily gather that 
Grotius, like the Scholastics in general, professes that the “ so- 


cialitas”’ is a Divine institution, that is to say, part of the 


‘ 


created order of things, a “communio hominum cum Deo et 


communio hominum inter se,” which is for Grotius the ulti- 
mate basis and justification of all human society. The funda- 


of reason which perceives a certain conduct as being commanded by the 
Creator of all things, of the rational world. (“ De Legibus ac Deo Legis- 
latore,” I, c. 3, n. 8f.; ibid., II, c. 5; II, c. 6.) The “socialitas” of the 
Thomists primarily denotes a “ germinating faculty,” essential to and one 
with the rational nature of man and with the natural order of things, 
ordained by God in and for the maintenance of the eternal order of things. 
The “socialitas” is, therefore, not the “product” of an “original com- 
pact,” not the result of a volitional act of man, and, in consequence, not 
the instance by virtue of which the “compound institutions ” of historical 
life have arisen; it is rather an essential part of the absolute rational 
order of things. It is of greatest importance to realize this ontological 
foundation of the Scholastic “ socialitas” in order to distinguish it from 
the “ compact theories ” of the 17th and 18th centuries. 

118 This can be gathered from “De Imperio... ,” ce. 7, n. 2: Priore 
modo naturale est Deum revereri, amare parentes, innocenti non nocere. 
Haec ita sunt naturalia, ut omnino sint immutabilia. Secundi generis 
naturalia sunt, rerum communio, personarum libertas, proximorum 
successiones.” 

11¢Tt is interesting to note that Samuel Rachel, an early commentator 
of Grotius, says: “ Neque enim uspiam invenias, Grotium docuisse, appe- 
titum et custodiam Societatis, esse Iuris naturalis unicos fontes, qua 
vocula eius, sententiam corrumpit Sarrokius.” (“De Iure Naturae et 
Gentium,” Kiel, 1676, I, 28, pp. 244.) ;—-Sarrokius is Robert Sharrock, the 
author of “ De Officiis secundum Iuris Naturae,” Oxford, 1660. A similar 
opinion was voiced by Leibniz: “Meo iudicio recte Grotius doctrinam 
Scholasticorum de lege aeterna cum principio socialitatis coniunxit.” In: 
Kortholt, Christian, “ Leibnitti Epistolae ad Diversos,” Leipzig, 1734-42, 
vol. IV (reply to Bierling), n. 22. 
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mental principle of the Grotian Natural Law, the “ socialitas,” 
has still the ontological background of the Thomistic ethical 
and legal philosophy.*** 

CHROUST. 


417 See, for instance, “De Imperio ... ,” c. 4, n. 6; “Sic moralem ac 
civilem vitam regunt Philosophi, ostendendo quid honestum sit, quid salus 
populi requirat.... Tam vero suasorium quod diximus, quam istud 
declarativum sub uno directivi regiminis nomine solent comprehendi: a 
quo differt constitutivum, quod ex consensu aut Imperio nascitur. Consti- 
tutivum quod ex consensu oritur regimen, ad eos qui consenserunt quod 
attinet; vim obligandi habet ex lege naturali, quae pacta vult servari, de 
iis scilicet rebus quae in iure ac potestate erant paciscentium. Qui vero 
non consenserunt .. . obligantur singuli non ex iure quod major pars in 
iusos habeat tanquam superior, sed ex illa naturae lege, quae vult partem 
omnem qua pars est ordinari ad bonum totius.” From all this we gather 
that Grotius considered his Natural Law as well as the “original com- 
pact” as something declaratory (explicativum)—declaratory of the abso- 
lute and rational order of things, of the objective moral order. At the 
same time this Natural Law is declaratory of the “socialitas,” of the 
“appetitus socialis,’ which forms an essential part of the Divinely or- 
dained order of things. Any declaratory law, however, presupposes the 
absolutness of a definite moral order, the perseitas boni et iusti. 


3 


THE TELEOLOGICAL APPROACH TO SPINOZA 


T was the view of Matthew Arnold that a philosopher’s 
real power over the minds of others resided “ not in his 
metaphysical formulas, but in the spirit and tendencies which 
have led him to adopt those formulas.” With respect to a 
thinker like Spinoza, Arnold thought, it was the duty of the 
critic to bring to light “ that spirit and those tendencies,” rather 
than to exhibit Spinoza’s metaphysical formulas. “ Propositions 
about substance,” he says, 
pass by mankind at large like the idle wind, which mankind at large 
regards not; it will not even listen to a word about these propositions, 
unless it first learns what their author was driving at with them, and 


finds that this object of his is one with which it sympathizes, one, at any 
rate, which commands its attention.? 


In the face of such insight we can perhaps forgive a certain 
degree of anti-metaphysical bias. Certainly it is true that the 
adoption of such a teleological perspective in the interpretation 
of a philosopher’s work, while admittedly insufficient for the 
adequate understanding thereof, has its place and function. 
Not the least part of that function, I should think, would be to 


serve as antidote for the insufficiencies and exaggerations of the 
purely “historical” method of interpretation, as well as for 
the naivete of the “purely philosophical” approach, which 
regards all reference to history as unnecessary. 

With regard to Spinoza and on the side of “ historical ” 
interpretation let it be said that there is scarcely an opinion 
in all of Spinoza’s works which cannot be related to a text or a 


principle in some earlier philosopher: from Plato, Aristotle, 
the Stoics and Plotinus, through the mediaeval Scholastics, 
whether Jewish, Arabian or Christian, to Bruno and Leo 

1 Matthew Arnold, Essays in Criticism, “Spinoza and the Bible,” First 
Series, New York, Macmillan, 1924, p. 332. 
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Hebraeus, Hobbes and Descartes. Certain interpreters, notably 
Dunin-Borkowski and Wolfson,? have shown how strikingly 
similar some of these parallel texts can be: enough, indeed, to 
make the procedure of establishing them a fascinating historical 
game. When, however, the temptation asserts itself to reduce 
Spinoza to these historical sources, the game becomes a danger- 
ous one indeed. Spinoza’s thought becomes a text from Bruno 
here, a Platonic principle there, an effort to overcome an Aristo- 
telian dilemma somewhere else. The technique is reminiscent 
of Marxist exaggeration in that, under the pretext of historical 
explanation, it destroys the integral union of natures with 
history. For dialectical materialism it substitutes a kind of 
dialectical idealism or verbalism which renders the burden of 
a philosopher’s work in terms of the words or ideas of another. 
When employed with discretion and a recognition of its partial 
character, the tracking down of historical sources can throw 
valuable light on a philosopher’s mind. In one of its most 
subtle and plausible forms, however, the exaggeration of this 
technique proceeds to judge a philosopher’s principles in terms 
of the critic’s understanding of allegedly the same principles 
as they exist in another philosopher or in other philosophers. 
In this way Spinoza is presented as not primarily concerned 
with the problems of his own age or even of his own experience, 
but rather with an effort to reduce to logical unity the principles 
of his philosophical forbears.* And his merit is determined 

2 Stanislaus von Dunin-Borkowski, S. J., Spinoza, Vier Bander, Miinster, 
Verlag Aschendorff, 1932-1936. See especially the first volume of this 
series, entitled Der junge de Spinoza, originally published in 1910, 

See also H. A. Wolfson, The Philosophy of Spinoza, two volumes, Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1934. 

’Thus Wolfson in an otherwise indispensable work for the student of 
Spinoza, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 33: “All these works of Spinoza . . . are in 
pursuit of one purpose—to bring to its logical conclusion the reasoning of 
philosophers throughout history in their effort to reduce the universe to 
a unified and uniform whole governed by universal and unchangeable 


laws.” That such might constitute one portion of Spinoza’s purpose is 
credible enough. To say that it is his one purpose is too much. It should 
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by the degree to which he succeeds in that effort. Strictly 
speaking, this is to deny that Spinoza is a philosopher at all, 
to render Hamlet without the prince of Denmark. When 
Spinoza is understood exclusively in terms of his philosophical 
antecedents, a great deal is perhaps explained but in the end 
Spinoza is explained away. 

Regarding Mr. Arnold’s advocacy of a purposive interpreta- 
tion of Spinoza, we can scarcely doubt that Spinoza’s object as 
a philosopher is one with which many sympathize, and which 
is capable of commanding at least the attention of anyone. If 
it is true, as Arnold maintains, that this object of the author is 
“ the secret of his attraction for other minds,” it will be particu- 
larly necessary for the non-Spinozist in metaphysics to take this 
object into consideration and to consider too whether there are 
other means which can be offered for attaining the same object. 
For the partisan of the philosophia perennis, who recognizes 
the opposition on fundamental principles of his own and the 
Spinozist metaphysics, it is above all necessary to detach the 
valuable and appealing in Spinoza from that in him which is 
objectionable, and to show that the system of Spinoza is not 
the only means or the best means of realizing the values and the 
purposes to which it is consecrated. If this is not done, then 
the most devastating criticism of Spinoza’s logic or the reduction 
of his formulas to the least worthy philosophical sources will be 
all in vain. It is not necessary to doubt that logic and meta- 
physics have an absolute value of their own to realize that it is 
foreign to the kidney of our contemporaries to acknowledge this 
value, as it is foreign to the temper of “ mankind at large ” in 
all ages with few exceptions. As long as men find in Spinoza 
a congenial purpose and object, they will be little moved by 


be possible to grant that Spinoza was a logician of parts and that he did 
meditate on and react to the views of his predecessors, without reducing 
his entire effort as a thinker to a logical exercise on someone else’s 
premises. 
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criticisms of Spinoza which do not consider that purpose and 
object. 

Spinoza himself, indeed, seems concerned to keep this purpose 
clear in his reader’s minds. In the opening sections of the 
De Intellectus Emendatione, for instance, he gives us a kind of 
thumbnail spiritual autobiography, which leaves no doubt pos- 
sible of the intensely practical and moral reference of his 
speculation. Delbos has signalized this preoccupation very 
nicely: “ Or, si le probléme que se pose avant tout Descartes, 
cest le probléme de la certitude dans la science, le probléme 
que se pose avant tout Spinoza, c’est le probléme de la santé 
de lame, de la liberté vraie et de la beatitude.”* The philo- 
sopher himself tells us that after experience had taught him the 
vanity and the futility of everything that we seek in our or- 
dinary lives, he “ at length determined to inquire whether there 
is something which is the true good, capable of communicating 
itself, and by which alone, all others being rejected, the mind 
might be possessed; whether indeed there is something, by the 
discovery and possession of which, I should enjoy continuous 
and supreme bliss unto eternity.” ° No one who has read Spinoza 
carefully can fail to mark the moral resonance which pervades 
virtually every page of his writing, even those pages which 
do not deal explicitly with ethical problems. For all its remote- 


* Victor Delbos, Le Spinozisme, 2nd ed., Paris, Vrin, 1926, p. 8. I do not 
think that Delbos would deny moral motivation to Descartes’ speculation. 
However profound such motivation may be, it certainly remains more in 
the background with Descartes than with Spinoza. 

5 De Intellectus Emendatione, init., Opera, recognoverunt Van Vloten and 
Land, 3rd ed., The Hague, Nijhoff, 1914, p. 3: (The four volumes of this 
edition are hereafter referred to as VV I, II etc.) “ Postquam me ex- 
perientia docuit, omnia, quae in communi vita frequenter occurunt, vana 
et futilia esse: cum viderem omnia, a quibus et quae timebam, nihil 
neque boni neque mali in se habere, nisi quatenus ab iis animus movebatur; 
constitui tandem inquirere, an aliquid daretur, quod verum bonum, et sui 
communicabile esset, et a quo solo, rejectis ceteris omnibus, animus 
afficeretur; imo an aliquid daretur, quo invento et acquisito, continua ac 
summa in aeternum fruerer laetitia.” 
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ness from experience and its logical aridity, the title “‘ Ethics ” 
for his major work is by no means a misnomer. The critics 
and commentators are in virtually universal agreement regard- 
ing this moral consecration of Spinoza’s quest, but they have 
differed quite widely as to its scope and the manner of its 
fulfilment in his philosophy. Two elements in this ideal 
which, it seems to me, are worthy of more stress than they are 
customarily accorded are: 1) its profoundly social character 
and 2) the extent to which it is dominated (in a most perverse 
and distorted way, to be sure), by the genius of Christianity 
and the figure of Christ. Let us not, however, separate the 
examination of these elements from a consideration, however 
brief, of the character of this ideal in itself, and in its connec- 
tion with what is known to be distinctive in the Spinozist 
metaphysics. 

Léon Brunschvicg has aptly warned us against any attempt 
to deduce the Spinozist metaphysics from what we can determine 
of his moral purpose. The coincidence of a metaphysical syn- 
thesis with an ethical aim in a thinker of Spinoza’s stature is 
something very much more subtle than would be implied by an 
image of the philosopher “ tailor-making” his metaphysics to 


*Cf. among others Richard McKeon, The Philosophy of Spinoza, Long- 
mans Green, New York, 1928, p. 8ff.; H. H. Joachim, A Study of the 
Ethics of Spinoza, Oxford, Clarendon, 1901, Introduction; Léon Brunsch- 
vieg, Spinoza et ses contemporains, 3rd ed., Paris, Alcan, 1923, ch. 1; 
J. Freudenthal, Spinoza, Leben und Lehre, hrsg. C. Gebhardt, Heidelberg, 
Winter, 1927, Band II, chs. 3 and 4; P. Siwek, Spinoza et le panthéisme 
religieux, Paris, Desclée, 1937, p. 156 ff.; Dunin-Borkowski, op. cit., Band 
I, p. 419ff.; Ch. Appuhn, Spinoza, Paris, Delpeuch, 1927, p. 17 ff.; F. 
Pollock, Spinoza, 2nd ed., London, Duckworth, 1899, p 114 ff.; Leon Roth, 
Spinoza, London, Benn. 1929, p. 51ff.; J. Alexander Gunn, Benedict 
Spinoza, Melbourne, 1925, ch. 3; Henri Serouya, Spinoza, Paris, Excelsior, 
1933; P. L. Couchoud, Benoit de Spinoza, Paris, Alcan, 1902, ch. 8. 

For a view of Spinozism as arising out of the psychopathology of refusal 
to forgive his father, Miguel de Spinoza, for the death of his mother, a 
good example of the psychoanalytic method at its worst when applied to 
history, see Arnold Zweig’s The Living Thoughts of Spinoza, Longmans, 
New York, 1939, p. 34 ff. 
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suit the requirements of his moral intuitions.’ But Brunschvicg 
can admit that Spinoza would never have found a rational basis 
for morality if he had not sought it,® so that even if there can 
be no question of a priority in time of one over the other, even 
if metaphysics and ethics are united in their complementary 
roles as principle and end, there is still room for a priority of 
nature of the moral over the metaphysical. If it were in no way 
possible to disengage the moral purpose of Spinoza from the 
letter of his geometrical metaphysics, there would be, I am sure, 
far fewer Spinozists in the world to-day than there are. 

For Spinoza the first truth in the moral order is the realiza- 
tion that love for the finite and perishable is the root of un- 
happiness. This was the “new” revelation that came to him 
with his recognition of the wretchedness of those men who had 
made the pursuit of riches, fame or pleasure their chief task 
in life. The examples of those who had sacrificed their very 
lives in the mad quest of riches, reputation and sensual enjoy- 
ment made Spinoza realize that the craving for these things, 
which he could not altogether exclude from his own mind, was 
indeed a “ deadly disease,” a “ mortal peril.” But its diagnosis 
is the first step in its cure: 

All these evils seem to arise from this, that our complete happiness 
or unhappiness stems from the quality of the object which we love. 


For there will arise no quarrels for the sake of that which is not loved; 
there will be no sadness if it perishes, no envy if it is possessed by 


7L. Bruschvicg, op. cit., p. 31: “ C’est’ pour résoudre le probléme de la 
conduite humaine que Spinoza a pris possession de sa liberté intellectuelle. 
Suivant quelle méthode doit-il Yaborder maintenant? A cet égard, sa 
liberté reconquise semble lui donner l’entiére faculté de choisir, et pourtant 
il n’en est rien; chez un véritable penseur, en effet, les idées ne peuvent 
demeurer & l’état d’isolement: d’elles-mémes, parce qu’elles vivent, parce 
qu’elles s’étendent et s’approfondissent, elles s’organisent, et, en vertu 
de leur dépendance mutuelle, elles deviennent systéme, de sorte qu’il n’y a 
pas, de question qui soit purement préliminaire et qui, puisse étre tranchée 
sans que cette solution décide de la solution générale du probléme 
philosophique.” 

* Ibid., p. 61. 
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another, no fear, no hate and in a word no disturbance of the mind; for 
all these come about from the love of that which can perish, such as 
those things of which I have already spoken. But love toward a thing 
eternal and infinite feeds the mind with joy alone, having no share in 
any sadness; and this is greatly to be desired and sought for with all 
our powers.® 


We cannot, however, come immediately into possession of this 
higher love. We require, it would seem (though this is putting 
it in terms which for the most part Spinoza strove religiously 
to eschew), an intermediate scale of values to order our actions 
to that end. 

Even though the terms “ good ” and “ evil” are applicable to 
things only relatively, and although a thing cannot truly be said 
to be good or bad in itself,’® our weakness is such that we must 
set before ourselves the ideal of a good to be attained, a new 
nature (natura). This new nature will dispose us toward the 
attainment of that love which is our true happiness. But in 
what will this regeneration to a new nature consist? Without 


explaining the matter in detail Spinoza answers that he will 
show later that it consists in a knowledge of the union which the 


* De Int. Em., VV I, p. 4-5: “ Videbantur porro ex eo haec orta esse 
mala, quod tota felicitas aut infelicitas in hoe solo sita est, videlicet, 
in qualitate objecti, cui adhaeremus amore. Nam propter illud, quod non 
amatur, nunquam orientur lites, nulla erit tristitia, si pereat, nulla invidia, 
si ab alio possideatur, nullus timor, nullum odium, et, ut verbo dicam, 
nullae commotiones animi; quae quidem omnia contingunt in amore eorum, 
quae perire possunt, uti haec omnia, de quibus modo locuti sumus. Sed 
amor erga rem aeternam et infinitam sola laetitia pascit animum, ipsaque 
omnis tristitiae est expers; quod valde est desiderandum, totisque viribus 
quaerendum.” Cf. also Ethics V, 20, Sch. 

2° The “ subjectivism ” of Spinoza on good and evil merits careful study. 
For all his rigid exclusion of purpose from the universe, one may note in 
Spinoza, particularly in the De Intellectus Emendatione, an explicit finalism 
regarding human action, which the author seems unable either to avoid or 
to clarify adequately, let alone square with his attitude on this question 
at other times. The same difficulty is discoverable regarding the notion 
of the “ideal man” in the Short Treatise and in Ethics V, 10, Sch. Cf. 
Dunin-Borkowski, op. cit., Band I, p. 420 and Band IV, p. 477-478. 
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mind has with the whole of nature—cognitionem unionis, quam 
mens cum tota Natura habet. 

The personal vision of this principle in the philosopher, 
however, and the realization of its import in his own life are 
not enough. He must communicate his vision. 


This then is the end for which I strive, to acquire such a nature and 
to endeavor that many should acquire it with me; that is to say, it also 
pertains to my happiness to take pains that many others may under- 
stand as I do, that their understanding and desire may entirely agree 
with my understanding and desire; and that this may come to pass 
it is necessary to understand as much of Nature as is sufficient to the 
acquisition of such a nature; and thence to form such a society as must 
be desired in order that the greatest number (plurimi) may achieve 
that end with ease and security. 


In this socio-moral endeavor we must solicit the help of moral 
philosophy and educational principles, of medicine and me- 
chanics as well, but at the outset we must undertake to improve 
the understanding that it may know things without error.” 


De Int. Em., VV I, p. 6: “ Hic est itaque finis, ad quem tendo, talem 
scilicet naturam acquirere, et, ut multi mecum eam acquiranrt, conari; hoc 
est, de mea felicitate etiam est operam dare, ut alii multi idem atque 
ego intelligent, ut eorum intellectus et cupiditas prorsus cum meo intellectu 
et cupiditate conveniant; utque hoe fiat, necesse est tantum de Natura 
intelligere, quantum sufficit ad qualem naturam acquirendam; deinde 
formare talem societatem, qualis est desideranda, ut quam plurimi quam 
facillime et secure eo perveniant.” The requirements are “ Moralis 
Philosophia,” “ Doctrina de puerorum Educatione,” “ Medicina,” “ Me- 
chanica,” and “ modus medendi intellectus ”’—this last “ ante omnia.” 

My primary concern in translating this passage and others has been 
literalness. The Elwes translation renders “natura” in this passage by 
“character,” thus losing altogether the very important idea of “ re-birth,” 
which despite its rationalistic setting is strongly suggestive of the Chris- 
tian dogma of regeneration. In the Short Treatise (II, 22; VV IV, 
p. 82-83; A. Wolf, English translation, p. 135) Spinoza speaks of this 
re-birth in perfectly startling terms, contrasting it with our first birth 
and distinguishing it therefrom as the spiritual from the corporeal. 
Spinoza, it should be borne in mind, was fairly well versed in St. Paul, 
and, however mightily he deceived himself in this regard, he continually 
invoked his authority for his views. 

2The tone here is reminiscent of Descartes in the 6th part of the 
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Spinoza, therefore, is not simply building a fortress remote 
from the world within which to pursue an individualistic ideal 
of perfection. This social awareness is indicated repeatedly in 
the Ethics and in the Short Treatise," as well as in the political 
writings. Particularly is this evidenced in the famous Fourth 
Part, whose title, De Servitute Humana (“ Of Human Bond- 
age’), has even invaded the field of the modern novel. Pro- 
position 36, for instance, reads: “ The swummum bonum of those 
who pursue virtue is common to all, and all may equally rejoice 
in it.” And in a Scholion he adds in answer to a possible 
objection that “it follows not by accident but from the very 
nature of reason that the summum bonum of man is common 
to all, because truly it is deduced from the very essence of man, 
insofar as he is defined by reason.” ** Its Stoic flavor granted, 
this is still a strange doctrine for a nominalist! An epistemo- 
logical nominalism is no doubt really incompatible with a true 
sense of the community of human nature, but it does not seem 


in Spinoza to dull very much the poignancy of the latter. “ The 
good which each one who pursues virtue seeks for himself,” 
he tells us, “he will also desire for the rest of men, and so 


Discourse on Method, where he speaks of our duty to promote the “ general 
good of mankind,” and by means of the application of technology and 
medicine, to substitute for the “speculative philosophy usually taught 
in the schools ” a practical wisdom which would render us “the lords and 
possessors of nature.” For all its negation of the primacy of contemplation, 
there is something profoundly Christian in this realization of the poten- 
tialities for human betterment of the coming mastery of nature. We 
might add that Spinoza’s hopes for the good to come from the progressive 
rationalization of nature are no less prodigious, if less formally Christian, 
than Descartes’. Cf, @uvres de Descartes, Adam-Tannery, vol. 6, p. 61-62 
and Siwek, Spinoza et le panthéisme religieua, p. 17 ff. 

18 Less frequently so in the Short Treatise. This is perhaps significant 
in view of its early date. See Theol.-Pol., ch. 3; Tract. Pol., II, 20-24. 

14 Ethics IV, 36, Prop. and Sch.; VV I, p. 207; “Summum bonum eorum, 
qui virtutem sectantur, omnibus commune est, eoque omnes aeque gaudere 
possunt ... non ex accidenti, sed ex ipsa natura Rationis oriri, ut hominis 
summum bonum omnibus sit commune, nimirum quia ex ipsa humana 
essentia, quatenus Ratione definitur, deducitur.” 
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much the more as he has a greater knowledge of God,” and this 
good “he will love more constantly if he sees that others love 
the same good.” Indeed, “ reason teaches us the necessity of 
joining with other men, but not with brutes, or things, whose 
nature is different from human nature in seeking what is useful 
to us.” *° 

Spinoza can even, on the doubtful basis of his utilitarianism 
and the equation of right with power, envisage this solidarity 
as a sort of mystical body—rationalized, secularized and dis- 
figured to be sure, and robbed of all the supernatural values 
which determine its true meaning, nevertheless a sort of mystical 
body, which persists while men endeavor to preserve their being 
in their worldly social existence, and culminates in a perverted 
kind of communion of saints. 


There are many things outside ourselves which are useful to us, 
and which on that account must be desired. And of these none more 
excellent can be thought of than those things which entirely agree with 
our nature. If, for example, two individuals of entirely the same 
nature are joined together, they are a union twice as powerful as either 
of them alone. There is nothing, therefore, more useful to man than 
man; ?° there is nothing, I repeat (more excellent that men can wish 
for in preserving their own being than that all should so agree with 
all that the minds and bodies of all should compose in a manner (quasi) 
one mind and one body... and that all should at the same time seek 
what is commonly useful to them all; and from this it follows that men 
who are governed by reason, that is, men who seek what is useful to 
them under the guidance of reason, seek nothing for themselves which 
they do not desire for the rest of men.?? 


18 Tbid., 37 (Prop., Aliter and Sch. 1); VV I, p. 207-209: “ Bonum, 
quod unusquisque, qui sectatur virtutem, sibi appetit, reliquis hominibus 
etiam cupiet, et eo magis, quo majorem Dei habuerit cognitionem.. . 
Bonum, quod homo sibi appetit et amat, constantius amabit, si viderit, 
alios idem amare . . . Docet quidem ratio nostrum utile quaerendi, neces- 
situdinem hominibus jungere, sed non cum brutis, aut rebus, quarum natura 
a natura humana est diversa.” 

16 While not the zenith of altruism, this “homini igitur nihil homine 
utilius ” is a considerable progress from the Hobbesian basis of “ homo 
homini lupus.” 

17 Eth. IV, 18, Sch.; VV I, p. 197: “ Multa igitur extra nos dantur, 
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And speaking in the Fifth Part of that love of and union 
with God which is man’s beatitude, Spinoza maintains: “ This 
love toward God cannot be polluted with the emotion of envy 
or jealousy; but is the more fostered in proportion as we en- 
vision a greater number of men joined to God with the same 
bond of love.”** Is there not implied here some sort of 
communio electorum? 

It is impossible indeed to consider the social element in 
Spinoza’s moral purpose and the manner in which he endeavors 
to fulfil it in his philosophy, without adverting to those Chris- 
tian principles and dogmas, with which comparison is so in- 


evitably suggested. Spinoza’s soul was a long way from being 
“naturaliter Christiana,’ and the efforts of certain of his 
partisans to gloss over the very negation of Christianity in many 
aspects of his thought and life is certainly misguided. It is 
naive to lose sight of the uncompromising rationalism which all 
his works and his correspondence before all exhibit: the manner 


in which he can heap ridicule on the most hallowed mysteries of 
faith, such as the Eucharist ; reduce to ignorance and atheism( !) 
the belief in miracles; dismiss the Incarnation as a simple con- 
tradiction in terms; deprive Christ’s resurrection of all literal 
sense, in a word, reject the whole supernatural order as a tissue 


quae nobis utilia, quaeque propterea appetenda sunt. Ex his nulla prae- 
stantiora excogitari possunt, quam ea, quae cum nostra natura prorsus 
conveniunt. Si enim duo, ex. gr., ejusdem prorsus naturae individua 
invicem junguntur, individuum componunt singulo duplo potentius. Homini 
igitur nihil homine utilius; nihil, inquam, homines praestantius ad suum 
esse conservandum optare possunt, quam quod omnes in omnibus ita con- 
veniant, ut omnium Mentes et Corpora unam quasi Mentem unumque 
Corpus componant . . . omnesque simul omnium commune utile sibi 
quaerant; ex quibus sequitur, homines, qui Ratione gubernantur, hoc est 
homines, qui ex ductu Rationis suum utile quaerunt, nihil sibi appetere, 
quod reliquis hominibus non cupiant.” 

18 Hth. V, 20; VV I, p. 258: “ Hic erga Deum Amor neque Invidiae neque 
Zelotypiae affectu inquinari potest; sed eo magis fovetur, quo plures 
homines eodem Amoris vinculo cum Deo junctos imaginamur.” Vide also 
Short Treatise II, 26. 
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of childish fancies and superstitions.*® It is not too much to 
say, nevertheless, that in the very heart of his rationalism 
Spinoza exhibits a sensitivity to certain Christian values, even 
a desire to emulate them and to incorporate whatever possible 
of them in his religion of reason, often enough, it seems, at the 
expense of perfect consistency. This apotheosis of reason cuts 
him off from any real appreciation of the supernatural, excludes 
his thought @ priori one might say from any participation in 
the gifts of the Spirit. Yet the Christian message still speaks 
to him. He remains fixed in his rationalism, refusing to sacri- 
fice an iota of his naturalistic bias. But the attraction at least 
of the Christian ideal remains.”” Only one course seems to lie 
open, and that is to “ analogize” a good part of the Christian 
revelation within a philosophy of rationalistic immanence. 
What emerges is an emasculated and disembowelled Chris- 


tianity, no longer virile enough to resist effectively its enslave- 


1° Vide Ep. LXXVI to Burgh; Theol.-Pol., ch. 6; Epp. LXXIII, LXXV, 
LXXVIII to Oldenburg. 

20 Dunin-Borkowski has a scholarly presentation of the manner in which 
certain Christian ideals may have influenced Spinoza by way of Hobbes 
and certain of his own quasi-Christian associates in Holland (op. cit., 
Band I, p. 427 ff.). The important fact would seem to be their presence in 
Spinoza’s mind, however they may have come to him. Having examined 
the evidence scrupulously von Dunin reasons that there is lacking sufficient 
ground to ascribe to Spinoza even a “ Minimalchristentum.” He would go 
so far, indeed, as to place at a minimum even the influence of Christianity 
on the matured Spinoza. He does not, however, altogether deny the 
presence of the Christian ideal within his thought. “ Vielleicht hatte die 
erste Begegnung mit der hehren Gestalt des Weltheilandes Anregungen und 
Gefiihle im jungen Philosophen geweckt, welche eine Unterwerfung unter 
die Weisheit und sittliche Grésse des Unerreichten in sich schlossen. 
Manche Ausspriiche und Inkonsequencen des theologisch-politischen Trak- 
tates scheinen auf diese giirende Zeit des Uberganges zuriickweisen.” (Ibid., 
p. 462.) 

It does not seem, on the other hand, that Spinoza’s was the type of mind 
subject to effervescent moments of transition. What impressed his 
thought once seems to have impressed it permanently. Indeed, the “ Chris- 
tian” elements stand out more in the later than in the earlier writings. 
It would seem, therefore, over-ingenious to consider these elements as a 
throw-back to an earlier emotional attachment which he had since outgrown. 
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ment by “ reason,” yet here and there revealing something of 
its proper nature by forcing this reason into inconsistency, by 
pointing to principles which a de-supernaturalized reason can- 
not justify. There is an inner conflict in the philosophy of 
Spinoza between his rationalistic necessitarianism on the one 
hand and the largely Christian values he would conserve on 
the other, which not even the depth of his speculative power 
can altogether hide. 

This is evidenced by Spinoza’s expressed attitude toward 
the person of Christ, at once exalting Christ to what seems a 
truly divine level and then debasing Him to the status of 
“greatest among the philosophers.” In the T'ractatus Theo- 
logico-Politicus we find it maintained that while it is possible 
for God to communicate Himself to men without the mediation 
of the material, nevertheless the man who can perceive certain 
things by his own mind alone (sola mente), when these things 
are not included in the first principles of our knowledge nor 
deducible therefrom, that man must have a mind more out- 
standing and more excellent by far than the human—ejus mens 
praestantior necessario, atque humana longe excellentior, esse 
deberet. “And therefore, I do not believe,” says Spinoza, “ that 
any other (mind) achieved such perfection above other (men), 
except Christ, to whom the decrees of God which lead men to 
salvation were revealed, without words or visions but immedi- 
ately.” ** Through the mind of Christ, Spinoza adds, God 
manifested himself to the Apostles. It is in this sense that the 
voice of Christ, like the voice that Moses heard, can be called the 


*1 Theol.-Pol. I, VV II, p. 98-99: “Quare non credo, ullam aliam ad 
tantam perfectionem supra alios pervenisse, praeter Christum, cui Dei 
placita, quae homines ad salutem ducunt, sine verbis aut visionibus, sed 
immediate revelata sunt.” 

The Latin is somewhat cryptic, and the Elwes translation makes non- 
sense of the whole passage. In the sentence quoted I have understood as 
object after “ aliam,” “ Mentem,” and after “ alios ” the object “ homines,” 
and I have rendered “ revelata sunt” as past, though this latter may not 
be correct. 
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voice of God. “And in this sense also we can say that the 
wisdom of God, that is, the wisdom which is above the human, 
assumed human nature in Christ. And that Christ was the 
way of salvation.” 

But it is the same T'heologico-Political Treatise which regards 
miracles as atheism, and prophecy as hallucination, completely 
subordinates Scripture to the philosophical reason and regards 
it as strictly necessary only for the ignorant.” We should have 
to blind ourselves to half that Spinoza says to agree with M. 
Appuhn that for Spinoza faith “ offre 4 tout une voie de salut 
distincte de la philosophie,” ** unless we except from these “ all ” 
anyone who is capable of philosophy. “ There remains for me 
to show now,” says Spinoza, “that between faith or theology 
and philosophy there is no connection and no affinity . . . for 
the aim of philosophy is nothing beyond the truth; the aim 
of faith, however, as we have abundantly shown, is nothing 
beyond obedience and piety.” ** The “ contradictions ” between 
faith and reason are resolved by conceding to faith a purely 
moral function, and rationalism, exhibiting a certain respect for 
dogma, takes on the character of a new Averroism. 

When Spinoza deals in the correspondence with Oldenburg 
with the question of the divinity of Christ, a similarly paradox- 
ical position is assumed. The Incarnation is “ analogized-” 
once more, but the philosophic reason stands guard against any 
intrusion of the supernatural. If the consistency of this new 
Averroism is not too marked, it is perhaps because Spinoza 


22 In loc. cit., p. 99. 

3 Theol.-Pol., chs. 6, 12, 14, 15; Brunschvicg, op. cit., p. 18 ff.; Appuhn, 
Spinoza, chs. 5 and 6; Dunin-Borkowski, op. cit., Bd. IV, p. 104 ff. 

24 Op, cit., p. 102. 

26 Theol.-Pol., ch. 14; VV II, p. 249: “ Superest jam, ut tandem ostendam, 
inter fidem, sive Theologiam, et Philosophiam nullum esse commercium 
nullamve affinitatem .. . Philosophiae enim scopus nihil est praeter 
veritatem; Fidei autem, ut abunde ostendimus, nihil praeter obedientiam 
et pietatem.” Cf. Dunin-Borkowski, op. cit., Bd. III, p. 318 ff. 
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does not in practise keep dogma from influencing reason quite 
to the extent that the principles stated in the Theologico-Political 
Treatise demand. There are times, indeed when his tone is 
faintly reminiscent of the disputations of mediaeval theology. 
Consider the following excerpt: 

I say that it is not entirely necessary to salvation to know Christ 
according to the flesh, but we must think quite differently concerning 
that eternal son of God, that is, the eternal wisdom of God, which has 
manifested itself in all things, and especially in the human mind and 
most especially of all in Christ Jesus. For no one can attain to the 
state of blessedness without this (wisdom), inasmuch as it alone teaches 
what is true and what is false, what is good and what is evil. 


And the disciples of Christ, he says, gloried in that spirit of 
Christ. But he hastens to add: “ For the rest, what certain 
Churches add to these, that God assumed human nature, I have 
expressly warned them that I do not know what they say: and 
indeed to confess the truth, they seem to me to speak no less 


absurdly than if someone said to me that a circle took on the 


nature of a square.” *° 


As far as his naturalism will permit, therefore, Spinoza is 
willing to acknowledge the divine character of Christ’s wisdom, 
perhaps even further than consistency allows. But there are 
limits beyond which even the most flexible naturalism cannot 
go, so that the divinity of Christ is stretched upon the Pro- 
crustean bed of rationalistic logic and becomes at best a pseudo- 
divinity. The Logos becomes a repository of the Spinozist wis- 


26 Ep. LXXIII; VV III, p. 226: “. . . dico, ad salutem non esse omnino 
necesse, Christum secundum carnem noscere; sed de aeterno illo filio Dei, 
hoc est, Dei aeterna sapientia, quae sese in omnibus rebus, et maxima 
in Mente humana, et omnium maxime in Christo Jesu manifestavit; longe 
aliter sentiendum. Nam nemo absque hac ad statum beatitudinis potest 
pervenire, utpote quae sola docet, quid verum et falsum, bonum et malum 
sit . .. Caeterum quod quaedam Ecclesiae his addunt, quod Deus naturam 
humanam assumpserit, monui expresse, me quid dicant nescire; imo ut 
verum fatear, non minus absurde mihi loqui videntur, quam si quis mihi 
diceret, quod circulus naturam quadrati induerit.” 
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dom! However much this may debase Christ, on the other 
hand, it shows Spinoza’s anxiety to incorporate the central 
reality of the Christian religion—the person of Christ—within 
his own ethico-religious scheme. The system of Spinoza is not 
a Christian ethics, but Spinoza seems ready to acknowledge at 
least that there can be no ethics without Christ. It is thus, 
too, that in a famous exchange with his ex-pupil, Burgh, Spinoza 
can, in the midst of a violent invective against the mysteries of 
the Roman Catholic Church, to which Burgh had become a 
convert, insist that “ by the spirit of Christ alone can we be led 
to the love of justice and charity.” ” 

If we return to the moral purpose of Spinoza, we remember 
that the central problem was to wean men away from the in- 
ordinate love of the finite which is the root of their wretched- 
ness. The metaphysical foundations of this community based 


on the love of God, this curiously rationalized City of God, 
must be laid. The first step in the linkage of the moral and the 


metaphysical order is the proof that the way of salvation for 
men is a way of reason, a reason suppressing the passions 
and acquiescing in the necessity of all that happens.** The 
importance of this principle as an initial and central intuition, 
which in great measure determines the outline of the Spinozist 
synthesis, cannot be overestimated.” It is the realization of 
this principle combined with a consciousness of the immanence 
of all things in God that sows in men’s souls the seed of their 
rebirth. For the philosophical articulation of these intuitions 
Spinoza will draw on the ontology of both Jewish and Christian 


27 Ep. LXXVI, VV III, p. 232: “Solo namque Christi Spiritu duci pos- 
sumus in amorem justitiae et charitatis.” 

*8 The Stoic inspiration of this position can hardly be questioned, though 
as I hope to show at another time, Spinoza’s ethics as well as his meta- 
physics goes immeasurably beyond the Stoic. Vide Dunin-Borkowski, op. 
cit., Bd. I, p. 492 ff. 

2° This is not an attempt, of course, to reconstruct the chronological, but 
only what I regard as the essential, order of Spinoza’s thought. 
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Scholasticism as well as on Descartes. He will seek their verifi- 
cation in a geometrical and immanentzist and necessitarian meta- 
physics of being. Observe the consequences of such a view of 
reality and see how perfectly they seem to correspond with these 
intuitions of Spinoza’s moral purpose: The finite ts so absorbed 
in the infinite that it is an impossible foolishness to love the 
finite as such; its whole reality is that of a modal expression 
of the one underlying infinite Being; *° the notion of infinite 
being is geometrized and dynamized—with a few borrowings 
from Descartes and mediaeval neo-Platonism—so that it be- 
comes the font of an eternally necessary modal emanation, 
which, it is alleged, still leaves its infinite perfection undis- 
turbed ; ** human existence and human action are caught up in 


°°The classic statement of this principle is in Short Treatise II, 5; 
and it is here that the substance-accident analogy regarding God and 
finite things stands out most clearly. “ If we use our understanding aright, 
it will be impossible for us not to love God. The reasons why are clear. 
First of all, because we find that God alone has essence (weezen) only, and 
all other things are not essences (wezens) but modes (wijzen). And since 
the modes cannot be rightly understood without the entity (wezen) on 
which they immediately depend; and we have already shown before that 
if, when loving something, we get to know a better thing than that which 
we then love, we always prefer it immediately, and forsake the first; it 
follows therefore incontrovertibly that when we get to know God, who 
has all perfection in Himself, we must necessarily love Him.” (VV IV, 
p. 48; A. Wolf, English translation, p. 80-8].) I have followed Wolf’s 
rendering of “wezen” by “essence” and “entity”; but A. Rivaud 
informs us that for the most part in the Short Treatise the word “ wezen” 
is the translation of the Latin “ens,” that “essentia” is translated by 
“ wezentheid,” and “ existentia” “ wezentlijkheid.” But there can be no 
certainty in these matters unless some day the original Latin treatise 
turns up. 

We should not, at all events, overlook the importance of this text— 
almost we might say it is Spinozism in four sentences. What the philosophy 
of immanence offers us, therefore, as a cure for the love of the finite 
is a mechanism which forces us to love God to the extent that we think 
rightly at all. It is toward precisely the same conclusion that all the 
elaborate demonstrations of the Ethics are directed. Vide Hih. V, 24 and 
its immediate correlation with Hth. I, 25, Cor. Vide also note 32 infra. 

%2 This is not the place for a detailed and documented analysis of 
Spinoza’s conception of God. I have attempted something of this sort in 
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this necessary modal procession; the power of mathematical 
intuition in man becomes a natural capacity for the beatific 
vision, for God as thinking is present modally in our minds; 


we have but to realize our rationality to escape from the enslave- 
ment of the passions, to be united perfectly with God, and 
indeed this consciousness, this escape and this union are but 
one; ** this way is open to ail, for God is equally present to all, 
and reason is the same for all. 

The Spinozist community, then, is not merely a City of God, 
but a City in God. It is a koopdmods, transformed in terms of 


an unpublished doctoral dissertation on Spinoza, the chief features of which 
I hope to set forth in a later article. 

53 Of. Hth. V, 14, 15, 16, 18, 36, 39, 42; VV I, pp. 256, 257, 267, 269, 272. 

Pr. 14: “ Mens efficere potest, ut omnes Corporis affectiones, seu rerum 
imagines, ad Dei ideam referantur.” 

Pr. 15: “ Qui se suosque affectus clare et distincte intelligit, Deum amat, 
et eo magis, quo se suosque affectus magis intelligit.” 

Pr.16: “ Hic erga Deum amor Mentem maxime occupare debet.” 

Pr.18: “Nemo potest Deum odio habere. Demonstratio. Idea Dei, 
quae in nobis est, est adaequata et perfecta.” 

Pr. 36: “ Mentis Amor intellectualis erga Deum est ipse Dei Amor, 
quo Deus se ipsum amat, non quatenus infinitus est, sed quatenus per 
essentiam humanae Mentis, sub specie aeternitatis consideratam, explicari 
potest; hoc est, Mentis erga Deum Amor intellectualis pars est infiniti 
amoris, quo Deus se ipsum amat.” 

Pr. 39: “Demonstratio. Qui corpus ad plurima agendum aptum habet, 
is minime affectibus, qui mali sunt, conflietatur . . . atque adeo potestatem 
habet . . . efficiendi, ut omnes Corporis affectiones ad Dei ideam referantur; 
ex quo fiet, ut erga Deum afficiatur Amore.” 

Pr. 42: “Demonstratio. Beatitudo in Amore erga Deum consistit .. . 
hic Amor ad Mentem, quatenus agit, referri debet . . . Deinde quo Mens 
hoc Amore seu Beatitudine magis gaudet, eo plus intelligit, hoc est, eo 
majorem in affectus habet potentiam, et eo minus ab affectibus, qui mali 
sunt, patitur.” 

We may note that in this beatitude the material nature of both God 
and man does not formally enter. For man it is a mental communion in 
which the body plays a merely instrumental role. Vide also Eth. IV, 
Appendix, IV; VV I, p. 237: “In vita itaque apprime utile est, intellectum 
seu Rationem, quantum possumus, perficere, et in hoc uno summa hominis 
felicitas seu beatitudo consistit; quippe beatitudo nihil aliud est, quam 
ipsa animi acquiescientia, quae ex Dei intuitiva cognitione oritur: at 
intellectum perficere nihil etiam aliud est, quam Deum, Deique attributa 
et actiones, quae ex ipsius naturae necessitate consequuntur, intelligere.” 
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certain perverted Christian values and a geometrical meta- 
physics. 

There is really little need to conjecture about the advantages 
Spinoza saw in this deterministic immanentism, for he repea- 
tedly reveals them of his own accord. Whole chapters of the 
Short Treatise and whole sections of the Ethics are devoted to 
the explanation of the “ Utility of the Foregoing.” When 
Spinoza tells us the value of his speculative opinions, it is not 
necessary to think that he arrived at a notion of their value only 
after his metaphysics was fully formed. Is it not perfectly 
clear, on the contrary, that he is telling us thereby, in Arnold’s 
phrase, “‘ what he is driving at with them”? In the Ethics, 
for example, in the concluding paragraphs of the Second Part, 
Spinoza draws up a list of the principal advantages of his 
determinism and immanentism: 1) it teaches us that we act 
“ex solo Dei nutu” and gives us the tranquillity which comes 
from the knowledge that we are sharers in the divine nature 
and beatitude; 2) it teaches us how to bear ill fortune, knowing 
that all things follow from God with the same necessity that the 
properties of a triangle follow from its essence; 3) it benefits 
social life because it teaches us to hate, ridicule, be angry with 
or envy no man; 4) it confers no small benefit ad communem 
societatem, since it teaches us how citizens should be governed 
so that they may accomplish what is best not only as slaves but 


freely.** It is, in a word, the solution to the whole moral and 


social problem. 


33 In loc. cit., VV I, p. 118-119: “ Nempe I° quatenus docet nos ex solo 
Dei nutu agere, divinaeque naturae esse participes . . . nos docet, in quo 
nostra summa felicitas sive beatitudo consistit, nempe in sola Dei cognitione 
. . . II® quatenus docet, quomodo circa res fortunae . .. nos gerere 
debeamus; nempe utramque fortunae faciem aequo animo exspectare et 
ferre; nimirum quia omnia ab aeterno Dei decreto eadem necessitate 
sequuntur .. . III® confert haec doctrina ad vitam socialem, quatenus 
docet, neminem odio habere, contemnere, irridere, nemini irasci, invidere 
. . . IV® denique confert etiam haec doctrina non parum ad communem 
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Spinoza sought in determinism a freedom of autonomy which 
transcends (if, unfortunately, it also presupposes) free choice.** 
He saw that freedom, moreover, as something to be realized not 


merely in the individual as such but in the union of individuals 
according to peace and justice and fellowship constituting an 
earthly—Spinoza, we should not forget, was a Jew—City of 
God. Man, however, is in no sense free as long as he is in 


bondage to his passions, so the key to freedom from the passions 
is given in the Fourth Part as the necessary prelude to that 
fuller freedom which is offered man in the Fifth Part.** In 
the speculative order man must recognize the necessity of all 
things, and there will follow inevitably in the practical order the 
acquiescence to that necessity. Thereby the complete liberation 
of the human mind is achieved. As rational, man cannot desire 
or wish for anything except that which happens necessarily, for 
he realizes that there is nothing else to desire! *° 


societatem: quatenus docet, qua ratione cives gubernandi sint et ducendi, 
nempe non ut serviant, sed ut libere ea, quae optima sunt, agant.” 

The Short Treatise (II, 18; VV IV, p. 69-70) lists the advantages of 
this wisdom as follows: 1) we see that we are only a part or slave of God 
and that this is our greatest perfection; 2) we are relieved of the pride 
which hinders our advance in perfection; 3) it makes us love our neighbor 
and prevents our ever hating him; 4) it promotes the common good by 
fostering justice; 5) it frees us from sorrow, envy, despair, terror and 
the evil passions; 6) it frees us from fear of that which is the highest 
good, God; 7) it makes us love God alone for our happiness and His 
service, 

8¢ Cf. J. Maritain, Freedom in the Modern World, pp. 25 and 33. 

** Bth. V, Pref., VV I, p. 245-247. 

86 Hth. IV, Appendix XXXII; VV I, p. 234: “Nam, quatenus intelli- 
gimus, nihil appetere nisi id, quod necessarium est.” Eth, V, 6, Sch.; VV 
I, p. 251: “Quo haec cognitio, quod scilicet res necessariae sint ... eo 
haec Mentis in affectus potentia major est .. . Videmus enim Tristitiam 
boni alicujus, quod periit, mitigari, simulac homo, qui id perdidit, con- 
siderat, bonum illud servari nulla ratione potuisse. Sic etiam videmus, 
quod nemo miseretur infantis, propterea quod nescit loqui, ambulare, 
ratiocinari, et quod denique tot annos quas sui inscius vivat. At si plerique 
adulti, et unus et alter infans nasceretur, tum unumquemque miseret 
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It is this notion of necessity which is the central intuition 
of the philosophy of Spinoza, and the tie which his original 
vision saw as binding the metaphysical and moral orders in- 
dissolubly together. There is no doubt that Spinoza saw this 
notion as justified by metaphysical reasons, yet it is not too 
much to say that his metaphysics could not have been what it 
was, if the idea of necessity had not held for him an original 
irresistible attraction in the moral order; nor should it be too 
much to add that his metaphysics as it is cannot be adequately 
understood without placing its central principle in its moral 
context. But there is more in question here than a technique of 


interpretation. 
For, if the notion of necessity was the first’ word in the 
practical order, it was not the last. The more carefully we 


read the mature Spinoza, the more do we see his original moral 
vision absorbed into an ideal which, if not Christian, owed much 
to Christianity. We see his moral sensibility drawn between 
two contrary polarities: a necessitarianism of Stoic-mathema- 
tical inspiration and an ideal of perfection and community, 
transcending both Stoicism and naturalism, which has its proper 
archetype and term only in the Christian conceptions of the 
City of God and the Mystical Body. Not that Spinoza ever 
forsook his original intuition. To have done so would have 
been to cause the collapse of his whole system. With his passion 
for unity, he sought rather to find room within his original 
vision for these later values which only a Christian perspective 
can make clear. And here, I believe, is the entering wedge 
for the critic of Spinoza, whose duty it becomes to reveal the 
failure of the Spinozist metaphysics to provide a proper basis 


infantum; quia tum ipsam infantiam non ut rem naturalem et necessarium, 
sed ut Naturae vitium seu peccatum consideraret.” 

We wonder as we read this: Did Spinoza really think that suffering was 
less pitiable for being inevitable, or that men ceased to fear death when 
they knew it was a thing naturalis et necessarius? 
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for the full reach of the Spinozist moral ideal. The space for 
the critic’s entering wedge lies in the gap between what Spinoza 
wanted from his view of reality and what that view of reality 
could give him. A thinker is at liberty to deduce from a single 
axiom an air-tight system, but he should not complain if, the 
system once constructed, he cannot breathe. Spinoza did not 
complain, he only suffered and strove manfully to make meta- 
physical and moral ends meet. In the inconsistencies and ambi- 
guities which this effort entails the profoundest weakness of 
Spinozism is revealed. 


Raymonp J. 
St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn, New York 


IS A SCIENCE OF VALUE QUA VALUE POSSIBLE? * 


HE possibility of metaphysics, as a science of being qua 
being, has long been debated. Modern philosophy has 
been under the shadow of the positivism of Hume, and of 
Kant’s declaration that metaphysics is a transcendental illusion. 
The recent rise of value theory as an autonomous subject matter 
brings with it an analogous question. Can there be a science 
of value qua value? Is there such a thing as normative science? 
If so, what are the conditions for the existence of such a science ? 
We might begin by laying down two very general conditions 
for the existence of any science whatever. First of all, the 
objects of a rational science must be at least partly intelligible 
in themselves. We must assume that the world, or that part of 
it under investigation, is truly open to rational inquiry. 
Secondly, the intelligible being of those objects must be 
adequately reflected by, and known through, the concepts of 
that science. 

It follows from these two conditions that a science cannot be 
a mere description (whatever this abused word may mean) 
of the irrational behaviour of irrational objects. Nor can it 
be a “rationalization ” of that which is, in itself, opaque to 
reason. Science is not a synthesis of objects which are not 
intelligibly connected in virtue of their own natures. For 
such objects will remain alien, in their inmost natures, to any 
such rationalization, and to any truly scientific description. 

I think these are conditions demanded by reason and common 
sense. But lest they seem too easy and obvious to you, I must 
remind you that if we accept them, we must perforce exclude, 

* Read at the thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Southern Society for 
Philosophy and Psychology, at New Orleans, Louisiana, March 22, 1940, 


and at the first annual meeting of the Iowa Philosophical Society, at the 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, December 13, 1941. 
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first of all, the so-called “ positive” science of August Comte, 
Ernst Mach, and the contemporary positivist school. They are 
not talking about any enterprise which meets these two con- 
ditions. Science for them is mere description of the irrational 
behaviour of objects which have been emptied of any intrinsic 
rational content. For we must assume that genuine science is 
a rational enterprise dealing with a rational world. But since 
Hume, the positivists have considered rational elements as sub- 
jective, and at most, conventional or fictional, to be justified 
only by a pragmatic “ as if.” Secondly, we must exclude what 
the Kantians mean by science, which is for them a synthetic 
ordering by the pure a priori forms of the sensibility and the 
understanding, of data in the manifold of sense. For the data 
which Kantian science orders and connects, are not connected 
in virtue of their own natures. These connections are not 
found by analysis, but imposed by synthesis, by a sort of intel- 
lectual black magic. Necessity is imposed, but not discovered 
to inhere in, the nature of things. Any enterprise which yields 
only external relations is not science, but is at best a kind of 
grammar, and at worst, a kind of magic.* 

If there is a science of value qua value, then it must meet 
these most general conditions. Some, at least, of the recent 
value theorists have wished to erect such a science. But in the 
attempt, modern value theory has involved itself in a tragic 
crisis, and the illumination which will free us from it has been 
slow in coming. For on the Cartesian pre-suppositions of 
modern thought, no such science is possible, since the realm 
of values, as a domain of capricious material subjectivity, cannot 
be intelligible in se, or essentially rational. There is no science 
of material subjectivity, as such. There is an old mediaeval 
dictum, which is still true, to the effect that there is no science 
of the individual qua individual. If values are purely indi- 


1Vd. Leonard J. Eslick, “Grammatical and Logical Form,” The New 
Scholasticism, XIII, 3, July, 1939. 
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vidual and subjective, then for them, at least, the old Sophistic 
dictum, “ Man is the measure of all things,” is true. Values, 
so considered, are brute facts which can never become the 
“ reasoned ” facts of genuine science.” Hence almost all modern 
value theories fall into either the pattern of Humean-positivistic 
science, or into the pattern of Kantian science. As a con- 
sequence, the two general conditions stated above are not met. 

If we are to understand this predicament more fully, we must 
seek its causes in the metaphysical and epistemological back- 
ground of modern value theory. We will then consider R. B. 
Perry, John Laird, and Urban as present day examples. 

That background is primarily the development from Descartes 
and the British empiricists to Kant. This sequence, like all 
great adventures of ideas, has its own inner logic, and leads 
necessarily to problems, conclusions, and paradoxes dictated by 
its starting point.® 

For sometimes adventures of ideas, like human lives, meet 
tragic crises and suffer tragic reversals, as necessary conse- 
quences of decisions in which they started. They constitute what 
Aristotle, in the Poetics, calls “ intelligible lines of action.” 
The rational development of a hypothesis reveals its inade- 
quacies and its mixed character, either according to a tragic 
or a comic pattern. Purgation and insight are attained through 
successive failures disclosed by pushing the hypothesis as far as 
possible. The Fates which presided over the Cartesian-Kantian 
adventure of ideas still preside over most of modern value 
theory. We are still caught up in this particular web, and 
tormented by the same furies. But it may be that modern 
value theory will be the final tragic crisis and catastrophe of the 
Cartesian-Kantian development, and that it will yield us insight 


2 For the distinction between facts and “ reasoned ” facts, see Aristotle, 
Posterior Analytics. 

* Etienne Gilson, in The Unity of Philosophical Experience, New York, 
Scribners, 1940, gives an illuminating account of this inner logic in the 
history of ideas. 
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and freedom from a long bondage. For it is in the sphere of 
values that sophistry and skepticism become hardest to endure, 
as the examples of Socrates, Plato, and Kant prove. 

I will maintain in this paper two things: as long as modern 
value theory retains the epistemology and metaphysics of the 
Cartesian-Kantian cycle, genuine progress beyond the con- 
clusions and paradoxes of Kant’s third critique will be im- 
possible. As a consequence, those modern value theorists who 
inherit this post-Cartesian epistemological and metaphysical 
tradition will not be able to achieve a genuine science of value 
qua value. -For the result of the Cartesian-Kantian cycle of 
ideas, as I will try to show, is to empty values of any content of 
rationality and intrinsic intelligibility which would suit them 
to be objects of such a science. Hence contemporary realism 
in value theory, represented by R. B. Perry and John Laird, 
produces an unfruitful positivistic enterprise. Value theory is 
reduced to descriptive psychology and sociology, so that there is 
no science of value as such. And contemporary idealism, by an 
act of black magic which creates a genuine transcendental 
illusion, gives us the Kantian normative science of values of 


Urban. 
II 


The starting point in the adventure of ideas which leads to 
both realism and idealism in modern value theory is the Car- 
tesian dualism. The reality of the world of natural science is 
defined in terms of the primary qualities, which are more 


amenable to the organon of mathematics. The secondary quali- 
ties, and those elements of experience which in our day have 


been called “‘ tertiary ” qualities—feelings, passions, and values, 
—are pushed by the Cartesian dualism out of the “ really real ” 
world of nature, and find uncomfortable lodging in the onto- 
logically different mind and substance. Even here, their presence 
is embarrassing. For the soul, according to Descartes, is pure 
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intellect, just as the body is pure machine. The Cartesian soul 
is not the form of the body. As a pure intellect, one can 
account for the presence in it of the innate clear and distinct 
ideas, but the others seem to have no business there. What we 
like to call the secondary and tertiary qualities are, in the 
Cartesian scheme of things, confused and not quite respectable. 
They are no fit room mates for the clear and distinct ideas, who 
speak only to matter substance and to God. 

The Cartesian dualism generates another problem. Any 
causal relation between soul and body, as oniologically different 
substances, becomes most mysterious. The causal source of the 
“ confused ” ideas is difficult to discover. (Kant is later to 
refer to this source as the “unknown x.”) In the Sixth 
Meditation, Descartes uses the unclear and indistinct ideas as 
evidence of the existence of bodies, although he acknowledges 
the evidence is not as compelling as in the case of the mind and 
God. But the inner logic of the Cartesian system tends toward 


making even these ideas innate. For Descartes, external nature 
consists of sheer extension, cognizable only through the “ clear 
and distinct” ideas of a mathematical physics which has no 
use for untidy secondary and tertiary qualities.* How such a 
world could cause, or even occasion, feelings, passions, and 
valuations in an ontologically different substance is most 
difficult to explain. 


In any case, there can be no Cartesian science of unclear and 
indistinct ideas, i.e., of valuations, passions, feelings, and 
secondary qualities, as such. Any science “ explaining ” them 
would have to translate into clear and distinct ideas. The result 
would be a kind of mathematics of the passions. But in principle 
any such translation is impossible on Cartesian grounds. There 
is implicit in Descartes the suggestion that confused phenomena 

* Descartes, significantly enough, is one of the first in modern philosophy 


to insist that the science of physical nature must have no commerce with 
final causes. Cartesian physics is mechanistic and mathematical. 
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are innate pragmatic adjustments to physical nature, giving not 
truth value about it (for this is the function of the clear and 
distinct ideas of mathematical physics), but revealing nature 
as it should be reacted to pragmatically.° But this suggestion is 
scarcely developed, and the Cartesian treatise on The Passions 
of the Soul is never very convincing. 

Descartes is succeeded by the British empiricists, who confirm 
this degradation of values into untidy “subjective” elements. 
That they are vaguely considered subjective gives them no 
ontological status, except perhaps in the positivistic idealism 
of Berkeley. But even in Berkeley they lack intrinsic intel- 
ligibility.° Hume finally does away with the mind substance 


5 Something like this hypothesis has been advanced in our own times 
by Charles Hartshorne, in The Philosophy and Psychology of Sensation, 
Chicago, 1934. 

* There is no necessary connection of “ ideas ” for Berkeley. The attempt 
of science to understand the apparent connection of “ideas” is restricted 
to a purely grammatical exploration of nature. There is, in Berkeley, no 
true logic of nature, in the sense that nature has intelligible being which 
which can be abstracted by the knowing mind, and which will be the 
foundation of meaning and value. God institutes a certain “language 
of nature,” so that there are discoverable rules, on the grammatical level, 
for the combination of “ ideas ” as for the combination of letters into words 
(vd. Berkeley, Principles of Human Knowledge, Chicago, Open Court, 1920, 
p- 65). 

Science, therefore, for Berkeley as for present day positivists, is a kind 
of grammatical description of the order and connection of elements which, 
in themselves, are devoid of intrinsic intelligibility. Things have no 
“natures,” in the Aristotelian sense, in terms of which their behavior 
becomes significant and necessary. One “idea” cannot cause another. 
Their connections have no sort of intensional, logical necessity about them— 
there is no abstraction, and no abstract ideas, but only the material, 
conventional order of grammar. It does not make them intrinsically 
necessary that they are, for Berkeley, God’s conventions, rather than our 
own. 

In the same way, for contemporary logical positivism, logic becomes 
logistics, or a highly generalized grammar of purely extensional relation- 
ships (vd. Leonard Eslick, op. cit.). A consequence which Berkeley does 
not foresee is that philosophy becomes grammatical analysis, as a purely 
formal enterprise—by which logical positivists mean that it is as con- 
ventional as mathematics and logistics are deemed to be. It ceases to be 
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entirely, as Berkeley had eliminated Locke’s postulate of an 
unperceived corporeal substance, and with this development the 
untidy elements of experience, including values, are left home- 
less and forelorn, in a world bereft of substantial being and 
of causal efficacy. (They are not any the less forlorn because 


Locke’s primary qualities, after Berkeley and Hume, share 
their homelessness.) This bankrupt world is ready to be taken 
over by the positivists, lock, stock, and barrel. 


In Kant’s first critique, these orphans of the Cartesian storm 
become the manifold of sense, an inchoate mass of atomic greens, 
blues, feelings, and values, which Kant refers only to an 
unknown x. Apparently, the unknown x, from which the mani- 
fold mysteriously streams, is not even in the noumenal world, 
and it is obviously not in the realm of phenomena. Descartes, 
and British empirical psychology, are responsible for the 
atomicity and intrinsic lack of order of the elements in the 
manifold.’ Kant, with his categories, merely supplies the ex- 
ternal relations. If there are laws governing such untidy 
phenomena, they are necessarily external and imposed, and as 
such, alien to the nature of the elements so related. Neither 
physical, moral, nor aesthetic laws can be derived by abstraction 
or analysis from this raw material of experience. 


knowledge of the real. Science, as Berkeley had intended, becomes gram- 
matical, descriptive analysis of the real, empirical world. But the con- 
nections described are not any the less conventional just because they are 
nature’s conventions, rather than our own. (God, of course, ceases to be in 
the logical positivist’s picture. ) 

Hence Berkeley, by his “ language of nature” theory, helps prepare the 
ground for modern positivism. Like Hume and all positivists he says that 
we should not even try to explain things by corporeal causes (Berkeley, 
op. cit., p. 66). 

7A, N. Whitehead has made it abundantly clear that the abandonment of 
causal efficacy as a character of immediate experience by British empiricism 
leads directly into Kantian and post-Kantian idealism on one road, and 
into positivism on the other. To carry it farther back, the ultimate source 
of modern philosophy is in Descartes’ persistent effort to go from ideas to 
things, as Gilson has pointed out (op. cit.). 
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British empiricism tends inevitably in the direction of 
positivism. Laws are conventions either of God or of nature, 
but they are not founded in the nature of things. Values are 
no longer rooted in being. Kant attempts the restoration of 
necessity to science, but the categories are only conventional 
patterns too, having only a very arbitrary kind of necessity 
about them, not internal to reality. Moral and aesthetic sciences 
achieve their necessity in the same way, in Kant, by a kind of 
arbitrary fiat. So there is a sense in which critical idealism 
never escapes Hume’s positivism,*® just as there is a sense in 
which, as we shall see, the so-called genuine normative science 
of the idealist Urban is positivistic. But it can equally be said 
that modern positivism, with its nominalistic empiricism and 
subjectivism, is in constant danger of the abyss of solipsistic 
idealism. 

This, then, is the metaphysical and epistemological back- 
ground of modern value theory. It is presupposed in the work 
of Perry, Laird, and Urban. Values are orphans of the Car- 
tesian storm, and any reai science of them as such becomes 
impossible. Their roots in being are cut by modern philosophy 
stemming from Descartes, and their subjectivity becomes so 
radical that any effort to order them intelligibly and scientifi- 
cally inevitably will be sophistic. As a consequence, modern 
value theories stemming from this background, can only be 
pseudo-sciences, either positivitistic, as in the cases of Perry and 
Laird, or Kantian, as in the case of Urban. In support of this 
thesis, let us examine contemporary realistic and idealistic 
value theories. 


® Kant is, indeed, one of the founding fathers of modern positivism in his 
characterization of metaphysics as a “ transcendental illusion,” and in his 
acceptance of Hume’s claim that causal efficacy is not given to us in im- 
mediate experience. 
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III. 
Contemporary Realistic Value Theory: Perry, Laird 


For Ralph Barton Perry and John Laird, the science of 
values is purely descriptive science, starting with the unex- 
plained (and inexplicable) facts of what Perry calls interests, 
and Laird calls natural elections. Interests are motor-affective 
responses on the conscious level. Natural elections are presumed 
to exist throughout nature. Values, for Perry and Laird, enter 
into science only as facts which we describe with the tools of 
behaviorism, or of some other psychology. (The description of 
natural elections would also require biology and physics.) At 
the very outset, therefore, we can say with confidence that there 
can be no science of value qua value, for Perry and Laird. The 
science of values which they are proposing is a department of 
descriptive psychology and sociology. So limited, it must of 
necessity be sophistical, in the sense that there can be no further 
scientific knowledge of the norms or standards by which men 
evaluate interests, or natural elections. We can only describe 
the values which do reign in individuals and societies, but we 
cannot scientifically tell which values should be dominant. 

Perry calls himself a realist, but unlike such British realists 
as G. E. Moore and Bertrand Russell,’ Perry’s realism in value 
theory is subjective. It is true that Perry dislikes the accusa- 


tion of subjectivity. He attempts to refute it by claiming that 
his interest theory is a universal science of values, as interests 


wherever and in whatever field they may be found. (Laird 
challenges this by the counter claim that his theory of natural 
elections has greater extension, and hence objectivity, since it 
is not limited to conscious interests.) But to claim objectivity 
because interests are psychologically and sociologically de- 
scribed wherever found is not to deny that interests are them- 
selves subjective. Interest, for Perry, is a generic term cover- . 


® At least, in one phase of Russell’s thinking. 
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ing all species of value, just as natural election is for Laird, and 
appreciation for the earliest writings of Urban. Anything has 
value when it is the object of any interest, not merely an object 
of qualified interest, or a qualified object of interest. Out of 
this relation of interest, the object has, for Perry, no value. 

Perry’s theory of how things acquire value has a curious 
relation to .his epistemology, which is that of naive realism. 
According to this epistemology, the object as perceived is real 
as perceived. The knowing relationship does not change the 
object. Secondary qualities actually inhere in the thing, which 
is, indeed, only a constellation or congeries of qualities.*° The 
object-in-relation-to-a-knowing-subject is the same, as regards 
its primary and secondary qualities, as the object-out-of-the- 
knowing-relation.** But inconsistently enough, this does not 
hold for the value relation, which is the relation of interest. 
It is in this respect that Perry is a subjectivist in value theory. 
For apparently the relation of interest is unique among all 
relations. Although no relation can give the object primary 
or secondary qualities, the relation of interest, Perry believes, 
has a creative dynamism which endows the object, while in this 
relation, with tertiary or value qualities. 

We have said that Perry’s general theory of value is a positiv- 
istic science, which fails to meet the two precorditions for 
genuine science which we laid down in the beginning of this 
paper. But Perry does believe that there is a way, and only one 
way, in which interests can be themselves evaluated. The 
standard is quantitative. Those interests are “ better” which 
occur more often and in more people. But this is a purely 


7° Hume’s denial of substance made the world of modern philosophy very 
much like that of the paintings of French impressionism. It is sort of a 
kaleidoscope of shifting colors, and other qualities, into which substances 
are dissolved, like the people walking in Seurat’s “Tle de la Grand-Jatte.” 

41 Perry, unlike Berkeley, does not call upon God’s perception to preserve 
the existence of things unperceived by us. The unperceived world hangs on, 
like a shimmering mist, without substantial support. 
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sophistic standard. Without a genuine science of value qua 
value it could hardly be otherwise. A positivistic description 
of interests might include a tabulation of the relative popularity 
of interests—or there might be a Gallup poll—but it could not 
tell us in the name of science that we should accept the majority 


opinion. 


For Laird, the question is more complicated, but the inner 
logic of his position makes it just as impossible to scientifically 
evaluate natural elections. More “excellent” individuals 
naturally elect more excellent things, according to Laird. 
Furthermore, we are told that there are “bad” natural elections. 
Rational coherence is one of the norms of such excellence, but 
in view of Laird’s belief that logical relations are themselves 
cases of natural elections, the theory has difficulties. Indeed, 
for both Perry and Laird, the problem of error in value judg- 
ment is difficult of solution, since in neither theory is there any 
scientific way of determining whether we should prefer this 
value to that. But, as we shall see, the problem is no less 
pressing in Urban’s theory. 


IV 
Contemporary Idealistic Value Theory: Urban 


Urban, from the standpoint of contemporary idealism, is 
appalled by this inability of the realist school to erect a science 
of value qua value. Urban wants a science which is truly 
normative, rather than merely descriptive of the brute existence 
and behavior of interests or natural elections. For Urban, this 
situation is symptomatic of a fundamental confusion of cate- 
gories which should be absolutely separate—existence and value. 
He objects to the reduction, in Perry and Laird, of values to 
facts for a descriptive science. The subject matter of a true 
science of norms, of a true value science, is for Urban not the 
realm of existence at all. 
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Urban does not question, or seek to overcome, the dichotomy 
of fact and value which the Cartesian-Kantian cycle bequeaths 
to modern philosophy. Instead, he seeks to erect, as Kant had 
sought to erect an aesthetics in the third Critique, a value science 
in the thin, cold air between existence and non-existence. Since 
he believes that the category of value has nothing to do with the 
category of existence, value science can have nothing to do with 
the descriptive science of existence. Like Perry, although for 
different reasons, Urban considers the value judgment to be a 
unique judgment. The ought judgment is never an is judg- 
ment, and as a consequence, it has neither truth nor falsity, 
but only objective, Kantian, validity. The so-called science of 
values constructed by Perry and Laird is for Urban no value 
science at all. If it has scientific status, its subject matter is 
existence, not value. Urban himself, in his earlier phase of 
development, had formulated a similar psychological, descriptive 
science. But the later Urban believes that the real problems 
of value theory are not answered by a descriptive science of 
fact—the value judgment is an ought judgment, and value 
questions are ought questions. 

According to Urban, the two schools of realism have both 
incorrectly stated the logical form of the value judgment. The 
interest theory of Perry, and the natural election theory of 
Laird, make A is valuable the logical form. This implies the 
subjectivity and relativity of value, since valuable always means 
valuable for or to something or someone. The proposition A 
has value is the logical form of the value judgment for the school 
of realism of Moore and Russell. For Perry, the locus of value 
is subjective, but for Moore and Russell, value is indefinable (and 
hence intrinsically unintelligible), but its indefinability rests 
on the same level as that of a red or blue or any quality of a 
thing. Urban grants the indefinability of value, but for different 
reasons. 

Urban does not believe that the fact of a thing’s existence 
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tells us anything about its value. Neither, he would maintain, 
do the qualities or relations of things tell us anything about the 
values of those things. Knowledge of something in all its 
qualities and relations would not tell you that such a thing 
existed. Neither, Urban tells us, would knowledge of a thing’s 
existence and of its essence tell you what value that thing has. 

Apparently, then, there cannot be for Urban any discoverable 
relation between a thing’s essence or nature, and its value. It 
is in this that Urban shows most dramatically his post-Cartesian 
inheritance. This is his reason for accepting the indefinability 
of value, which is for him outside of essence. As such, it seems 
to me to be in Urban’s theory a completely unintelligible factor, 
and therefore equally outside of the province of genuine science. 

But Urban goes on to build a Kantian pseudo-science of 
value qua value, and by black magic of critical idealism he 
builds it in the weird region between being and non-being. 
Values, orphaned by the Cartesian storm, come to dwell in a 
kind of never-never land imagined by Urban’s idealism. Accord- 
ing to Urban, it is only by a “ unique ” value judgment, which 
confers a Kantian type of value objectivity upon things, that 
an entity comes to have value, no matter whether it be clothed 
with all its qualities and relations. The value judgment so 
considered is synthetic and a priori, and is based upon no 
analytic knowledge of a thing’s nature or of its existence. By 
this a priori value judgment we know, according to Urban, 
immediately and without rational preparation or exercise of 
other knowing faculties, that A is more valuable than B which 
in its turn is more valuable than C. 

To this situation Urban’s post-Cartesian inheritance neces- 
sarily leads him. That inheritance made values rootless, cut 
off from being. Given Urban’s idealism and this background, 


the result was inevitable. Urban is, then, writing a new 
“Critique of the Value Judgment,” to supplement Kant’s 
treatment of the aesthetic judgment. He achieves universality 
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and objectivity for value judgments by reducing them to ir- 
rational fiats thrust upon an intrinsically worthless world. Facts 
are worthless; values are unintelligible. Such judgments of 
value, Urban tells us, possess axiological validity. They are 
neither true nor false, since values are somewhere between 
existence and non-existence. Urban writes that if value and 
fact are ever one, it is only by “ trenching on the mystical.” 

The problem of error, which I believe to be insuperable for 
all recent value theory founded upon the Cartesian-Kantian 
cycle, can scarcely be answered by a doctrine of this kind. How 
can erroneous (or rather, axiologically invalid) value judgments 
possibly be made? Until this is answered, Urban’s theory is 
necessarily sophistical, in the sense that it offers no standard 
beyond individual opinion and taste. For one individual may 
declare A to be more valuable than B, and another that B is 
more valuable than A, and both might claim these opposing 
judgments to be a priori and synthetic, and axiologically valid. 
There can be no standard in Urban’s value theory which could 
be rationally stated. There can be no court of appeal for Urban 
to the nature of things. 

For there is in Urban (and in other modern philosophers in 
the line of succession from Descartes) no principle of being, 
as this concept is used in the Aristotelian-Thomistic tradition. 
We cannot say, in either realistic or idealistic value theory, 
that the degrees of being are also degrees of value. Post- 
Cartesianism destroyed metaphysics, as a science of being qua 
being; unwittingly, it also destroyed the possibility of genuine 
normative science. In Urban, we saw that there was no dis- 
coverable relation between the essence, or intelligible being, of 
a thing, and that thing’s proper value. The result in contem- 
porary idealism is a plight in value theory comparable to that in 
which Kant’s Critique of Taste leaves us. Indeed, it is the same 
Nemesis working in both of these adventures of ideas. Without 
a prior science of metaphysics, as a genuine science of being, 
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it becomes impossible to formulate rational moral laws, or 
to rationally explicate the standards upon which value theory 
is based. Value becomes in both realism and idealism, in their 
post-Cartesian settings, an ultimate, like existence, and as such 
it is indefinable. In Platonic and Aristotelian terms, the value 
theories we have been discussing could not possibly attain the 
level of genuine science or art, since sciences and arts must be 
based upon rational principles. 


V. 


CoNncLUSIONS 


Perhaps in the final analysis, contemporary realistic and 
idealistic value theories are more alike than is commonly sup- 
posed. Ultimately, they seem to share the same positivistic 
character. Urban’s unique judgment of value seems to occupy 
much the same position as Perry’s unique relation of interest. 
They are equally mysterious. Perry does not, of course, even 
attempt the erection of a science of value qua value in the same 
sense as Urban. For Perry, the Bentham of modern value 
theory, some interests are better than others only because of 
quantitative, rather than qualitative, differences. But just as 
for Perry value science is only descriptive of types of interests, 
which are observable as motor-affective responses, so ultimately 
for Urban value science seems to be only a description of the 
occurrences and mystic deliverances of unique value judgments. 
The axiological validity of such judgments is not founded upon 
the truth of being. 

So in either the case of Mr. Perry or of Mr. Urban, no 
genuine value science has been achieved, if the requirement of 


rationality (as expressed in our two conditions) as the character 


of any science or art be accepted. They both become sophistic, 
in the ancient meaning of this word, for there is no longer any 
possibility of normative truths which are universal and ob- 
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jective. There is for them no adequate metaphysical foundation 
upon which the structure of moral truth can be reared. The 
value judgment for.one, and the interest relation for the other, 
are ultimately irrational, unintelligible, and worse than mystical. 
Realistic and idealistic value theories which attempt to proceed 
without first freeing themselves from the web of post-Cartesian 
thought will be founded in unintelligibilities, and will be 
descriptive of the irrational. 

This, then, is the denouement, in the realm of value theory, 
of the whole tragic cycle of ideas growing out of Descartes’ 
dualism. Along this line, no further progress can be made. 
As the disaster of the third Kantian critique shows, given 
Cartesian-Kantian assumptions, no real science of the so-called 
“tertiary” qualities as such is possible. Indeed, post-Car- 
tesianism equally involves metaphysics, the science of being qua 
being, in its general ruin. Inside of that cycle of ideas, there 
can exist no science not ultimately based upon irrationalities. 
As long as modern philosophy remains entangled in it, it will 
be either positivistic, which is a state of philosophical rigor 
mortis, or idealistic, which is a dream state of philosophical wish- 
fulfillment. Any laws will be necessarily imposed upon an alien 
and indifferent material, and their objectivity and necessity wiil 
never be more than Kantian universality. It could never be 
noumenal. For modern philosophy shut itself off from being. 

In the case of values, feelings, and passions, the Cartesian- 
Kantian cycle must be even more sterile, as the third Critique 
shows. For not only is the study of these things a study of 
qualities which have been made essentially irrational and un- 
intelligible (unclear and indistinct), but no rational superstruc- 
ture can be reared upon them. There can be no why or how 
of Perry’s interest relations, of Laird’s natural elections, and of 
Urban’s value judgments. They simply occur, and are the 
materials for a description which is not only founded in nothing 
rational, but can be carried on in accordance with no rational 
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principles. There is thus for post-Cartesian realism and ideal- 
ism, an inescapable subjective capriciousness about values, 
which defies rational analysis and scientific treatment. 

I have tried to show how the unnatural divorce of being and 
value, which is a consequence of the development from Descartes 
to Kant, infects certain present day value theories, and hinders 
them from achieving the level of science. Walues became home- 
less waifs. But the reader may well ask for something more 
than a diagnostic study of the effects of this background upon 
current value theory. Such a study has yielded only negative 
results, and the prognosis for the recovery of the patient is very 
gloomy. There certainly cannot be a science of value qua value 
unless there is first of all a science of being qua being, upon 
which it is founded. I might suggest that Aristotle and St. 
Thomas are excellent physicians. 


J. Esiick 
St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, Md. 
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The Maritain Volume of the Thomist. Dedicated to Jacques Maritain 
on the oceasion of his Sixtieth Anniversary. Edited by The 
Dominican Fathers of the Province of St. Joseph. Published as 
Volume V of The Thomist. New York: Sheed and Ward. Pp. 
374. $3.50 ($1.25 paper). 


Vitality and erudition have been achieved by incorporating into this 
book something of the humanistic, political, scientific, historical and 
theological preoccupations of the philosopher in whose honor it is 
published. Discrimination marks the work of the Editors and the 
Special Committee, Doctors William O’Meara, Mortimer Adler and 
Yves Simon. 

A catalogue of some of the contributors and the titles of their 
papers indicates how diversity of content has been combined with 
genuine scholarship. President Robert M. Hutchins, “The Theory Of 
Oligarchy: Edmund Burke,” writes a definitely provocative appraisal 
of Burke as a talented, completely pragmatic defender of the rights 
of the propertied class. Father L. S. Bondy, C.8.B., “Claudel And 
The Catholic Revival,” contributes an analysis of Baudelaire, Rimbaud 
and Claudel that is characterized by delicate sensitivity and dispas- 
sionate sanity. This essay raises in a parenthetical way two very dis- 
turbing questions. President Louis Finkelstein, ‘The Role Of Dogma 
In Judaism,” in a brief article arouses a surprised interest in the Chris- 
tian reader who has always entertained a univocal concept of religious 
dogma. His incidental suggestion that it was Sadducean teachings 
which “. . . were originally formulated as positive dogmas, which the 
Pharisees negated” (p. 106) is a valuable, though tentative correction 
of traditional impressions among Christians. Professor John U. Nef, 
“Art In France and England, 1540-1640,” writes a detailed, scholarly 
complement to his previously published studies of the same period. 
Mr. W. R. Thompson, F.R.§., “ Providence,” brings the philosophical 
principles underlying St. Thomas’ fifth proof for the existence of God 
to bear on carefully stated scientific data, so that the proof becomes 
intelligible to scientific contemporaries. In “Dante And Thomism,” 
Mr. Daniel Sargent discusses Dante and Thomistic thought and shows 
in a concrete way that poetry and philosophy are specifically diverse 
preoccupations. Father Robert E. Brennan, O.P., “The Thomistic 
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Concept of Culture,” collects texts from many of St. Thomas’ works 
pertinent to his topic. Father J. C. Osbourn, O.P. “The Theological 
Ingredients Of Peace,” applies to Genesis i, 26-27 and Luke ii, 14 a 
master’s command of basic principles of the Summa Theologiae for 
the purpose of discovering what may be the bearing of this “. . . theo- 
logical evaluation of human nature upon the problem of peace con- 
ceived in terms of order and good will” (p. 24)? The result is an 
eminent article. In “The Virtue Of Social Justice And International 
Life,” Professor Francis E. McMahon raises the question, “ What rea- 
sons militate against the proposition that peoples as well as nations 
have obligations in social justice to all mankind?” (p. 56). 

And for those who cannot enjoy any book unless there is something 
to criticise, the Maritain volume contains a much too rhetorical “ Edi- 
torial”; an article “ Jacques Maritain: Est, Est, Non, Non,” by Miss 
Ruth N. Anshen that was no doubt intended as a laudatory ipse 
dixitism. Actually it misconceives M. Maritain’s philosophy on every 
point raised. There is the merely exclamatory denunciation of prag- 
matism in American education by Father John S. Middleton, “ Con- 
templation in America.” 

There are also several unusual items: Mr. Harry Lorin Binsse’s 
epigramatic, “ Jacques Maritain: A Biographical Impression”; Mrs. 
Robert Hutchins drawing of M. Maritain; another sketch, more elusive 
and delicate, by Father M. A. Couturier, O.P. “A Motet: De Ordi- 
natione Angelorum,” by Mr. Arthur Lourie its texts were selected by 
Mme. Maritain. Dr. Ruth Byrnes’ painstaking “Bibliography of 
Jacques Maritain: 1910-1942,” is the perfect concluding contribution. 
The very few inaccuracies and omissions in it have been noted in the 
April issue of The Thomist. 

The eight remaining contributions are all of a philosophical nature. 
Professor Waldemar Gurian, “On Maritain’s Political Philosophy,” 
crystallizes the political principles of M. Maritian and explains in the 
light of these principles the inner consistency of some of the political 
positions actually adopted by Professor Maritain in concrete issues. 
The articles of Professor Yves Simon, “ Maritain’s Philosophy of the 
Sciences,” and Professor Emmanuel Chapman, “ To Be—That Is The 
Answer,” illustrate the meaning of intelligent discipleship. Professor 
Simon summarized with remarkable clarity Maritain’s achievements in 
the philosophy of the sciences, Professor Chapman extends the exis- 
tentialism, which is so marked a feature of M. Maritain’s metaphysics, 
to every branch of philosophy. Also characterized by creative disciple- 
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ship—in these instances of M. Gilson—are two other articles. One is 
a brief, hardheaded exposition of methodic realism, “ A Date In The 
History Of Epistemology” by Father Gerald Smith, 8.J. The other 
is “Justice and Friendship” by Monsignor Gerald B. Phelan which 
earries the thesis established in M. Gilson’s The Spirit of Mediaeval 
Philosophy into the realm of the philosophy of society to show, “... 
how far the social and political thought of St. Thomas transcended the 
outlook of the ancient Greeks. For in the last analysis the Christian 
and the pagan conception of the ultimate common good in which all 
members of society are called upon to participate are poles apart” 
(p. 165). 

There are three essays that can be classified only as philosophical 
advances. Each represents an advance of a different kind. 

Professor William O’Meara’s, “ John Dewey and Modern Thomism,” 
has a twofold importance. Its intrinsic value lies in a clear analysis 
of the leading, but difficult, conception of Dewey’s philosophy: Experi- 
ence. This much misconceived conception is the root not only of the 
philosophical system of America’s most influential philosopher, but also 
of Dewey’s criticism of the leading schools of philosophy. Scholastic 
and non-scholastic philosophers alike are indebted to Dr. O’Meara 
because persistent misunderstanding of what Dewey means by Experi- 
ence is general. The extrinsic value of this essay is that it constitutes 
a sort of blueprint of the procedure to be adopted in the specific task 
of the modern Thomist, that of “. . . progressively realizing the 
virtual philosophy now divided in a plurality of opposed system” (p. 
318). The two principles directing this task are succinctly stated by 
Dr. O’Meara: “But contemporary Thomism, as taught by Jacques 
Maritain, certainly does not claim to be actually in possession of the 
one true philosophy in all its perfection and integrity.... The modern 
Thomist does claim that his philosophy is ‘a doctrinal organism 
founded securely as a whole on true principles’” (pp. 317-18). 

Professor A. C. Pegis, “ Matter, Beatitude and Liberty,” analyzes 
the réle of matter in Aristotle’s philosophy as a principle factoring 
God’s liberty and dictating the nature of man’s precarious beatitude. 
The conclusions which Dr. Pegis reaches have depth of meaning only 
in the context of an understanding of the Greek universe as the Greeks 
knew it, and not as a venerable, and unfortunate, Christian tradition of 
superficial transformation makes that universe appear. In this, as in 
several other recent publications, Professor Pegis meaningfully re- 
creates that Greek universe for a Christian audience. One would not 
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wish to say that Dr. Pegis, in this work, has actually gone beyond the 
published historical insights of M. Gilson: but whether or not he has 
seen more deeply into M. Gilson’s principles of interpretation than M. 
Gilson himself is certainly a valid question. 

In “ The Demonstration Of God’s Existence,” Professor Mortimer J. 
Adler takes up again the réle of the “ exacting disciple ” of St. Thomas. 
First there is stated, in the What Man Has Made Of Man style, a 
criticism of St. Thomas proofs which in essence is this: “If the proof 
of God’s existence must be an argument for the existence of a creative 
cause—or, more generally, a cause of being—then it cannot proceed 
directly from the facts of motion of becoming, nor can it proceed 
through the dependence of secondary causes upon a first cause; for if 
God is directly and without intermediaries the cause of the being of 
things, then His existence should be demonstrable directly from their 
being, which is His proper and unique effect. The problem about an 
infinite series of causes would seem to be irrelevent because, in truth, 
there is no series at all, not even a finite series having two members ” 
(pp. 192-193). The direct fruit of this criticism is the delineation of 
“. , . the conditions which causal theory imposes upon a posteriors 
inferences from cognate effects to a transcendent cause,’ with the 
resultant determination of “... the several ways in which God cannot 
be proved” (p. 209). The indirect fruit of this critical section in- 
cludes terminological clarifications, indications of relevent ambiguities 
and apparent contradictions in the text of St. Thomas, and the explica- 
tion of at least one conclusion implicit in Aquinas’ natural theology. 
After the criticism Dr. Adler formulates “... the one possibility of a 
demonstration which satisfies all the prerequisite conditions” (p. 209). 
But even this proof is not satisfactory to Professor Adler. 

It was inevitable that such a severe criticism would elicit several 
criticisms of the critic. The value of these criticisms directed against 
Dr. Adler is in direct proportion to the extent to which their authors 
have perceived the very real difficulties inherent in St. Thomas’ proofs. 
For not all of Professor Adler’s perplexities are of his own making. 

It is true, however, that Dr. Adler’s article is open to correction 
along at least two different lines. For his difficulties with St. Thomas’ 
proof, while attributable in part to Aquinas, are in some measure due 
to the author’s failure to perceive the logical ordering of the natural 
theology of the Summae. And this is the more surprising inasmuch as 
Professor Adler has incorporated into his article, the materials needed 
to perceive that logical ordering. Moreover, there is a single sentence 
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in the Contra Gentiles (I, 12) in which St. Thomas points out that the 
signification of the term ‘God’ is, when we reason a posteriori, de- 
termined by the effects from which we argue to His existence. This 
should help clarify Dr. Adler’s approach. So far as the proof he 
proposes goes, it is perfectly valid; but subject to criticism. Dr. 
Adler’s dissatisfaction with it is actually due to his failure to be suffi- 
ciently true to his own dialectical procedure. Had he analyzed further 
the notion of “a cause of being” the complete irrelevance of and 
answer to his unsolved problem—whether a contingent, incorporeal 
being could cause the existence of corporeal things” . . . since spiritual 
action can take place without time or local motion” (p. 217)—would 
have been perceived. Whether or not the proof he suggests is actually 
St. Thomas’ third proof without Aquinas’ obscurities is not now the 
point. The point is that the satisfactory formulation of his proof is 
in Professor Adler’s hands, and he is unaware of it. 

As one reads this superb sixtieth birthday tribute to M. Maritain 
from his friends it is pleasant to recall that some of Plato’s finest 
dialogues were written on his way from sixty to eighty. 


JAMES V. MULLANEY. 


Personality, a Study of the Philosophies of Value and Spirit of Max 
Scheler and Nicolai Hartmann. By Ecxuarp J. O.S. B. 
Newton, N. J.: Published by the author. Pp. xii +231. $2.00. 


This essay on personality was accepted by the faculty of philosophy 
of Columbia University in partial fulfillment for the doctorate. It 
presents the contributions of the two outstanding exponents of phe- 
nomenology to the problem of human personality in its ethical aspect 
and that, as the author stresses, as it arises in the phenomenological 
method itself. Extensive quotations from the writings of each of the 
great phenomenologists, first from the field of philosophy of value and 
then from the field of philosophy of spirit, give the fairest possible 
presentation of their views in their own words. For his task Father 
Koehle, further, could not have selected a better method. There is 
no more telling criticism of any problem to which phenomenology 
addresses itself than the inner criticism which arises from close observa- 
tion of the minds of writers in this school. This study makes the 
most of its method and propounds its difficulties for phenomenology 
with excellent effect. It is at once sympathetic and yet objective and 
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always eminently fair. As far as it goes this criticism cannot be set 
aside. 

For the Scholastic it does not go far enough. Granting the excel- 
lence of this criticism of the phenomenological approach to ethical 
personality we should find much more interest and ground for more 
fundamental criticism in the systems of both Scheler and Hartmann as 
a whole. Hartmann, for example, has an extremely important meta- 
physical treatise, perhaps his greatest work, Zur Grundlegung der 
Ontologie in which he specifically treats of the ontological foundation 
for personal values. This work is hardly mentioned commensurate with 
its importance, yet Father Koehle himself insists quite rightly upon the 
importance of this basic approach. In a word the method selected 
by the the author, while having the advantages we have mentioned has 
also its serious limitations. It does not sufficiently challenge the whole 
fundamental assumptions of phenomenology. The realist must go 
beyond the limits of an immanent criticism to judge the more serious 
phenomenological error in cutting off mind from existence. Can 
thought ever then rejoin the actual world? Hartmann considers 
existence to be the widest term including both the ideal and the real 
as its sub-classes. But when the mind severs itself from real existence 
what is meant by this attributing of ‘existence’ to an ideal realm. 
For the realist the issue, which has priority over all others will be: 
What is existence? To accept the premises of phenomenology is to 
preclude any solution of subsequent problems. Can the hypothetical idea 
of God which Scheler supposes as a correlate to a world of values 
have any corresponding place in an actually existing world? The ques- 
tion cannot be answered by remaining within Scheler’s own inquiry. 
Nor can Hartmann’s ideal realm of essences be the sole basis of judg- 
ment of the actuality of his ontological system. Father Koehle hints 
at the absolute necessity of this more fundamental approach when he 
says: “ Thus a discussion concerning the proof of God in the writings 
of Scheler must concern itself not with the data of cognition, but with 
the principles of cognition and the method of Scheler, i.e. the ques- 
tions of reality with regard to phenomenological cognition” (p. 152). 

Perhaps the author will accuse us of criticizing him on what he did 
not claim to do. We have acknowledged the soundness of his criticism 
within the limits of its highly selective approach which we think has 
its effect greatly lessened by his failure to include at least a general 
criticism of the underlying assumptions of phenomenology. Perhaps 
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the very environment in which he carried on his study was not con- 
ducive to insistence on examination of ultimate metaphysical positions. 
Where metaphysical tradition has decayed in the conviction that there 
can be no certainty about ultimate reality we may not expect concern 
for the metaphysical approach. A part of Father Koehle’s training at 
least will lead him, we hope, to the necessary supplement we suggest 
and which we are sure he can carry out most effectively. 


CHarLes A. Harr. 


Cosmology, The Philosophical Study of the Inorganie World. By D. 
Nys, translation and adaptation by Smney A. Rarmers, Ph. D 
The Bruce Publishing Company, 1942. Two volumes. Vol. I, 
vii + 299 with index. Vol. II, ix+449 pp. with appendices 
and index. 


These comprehensive volumes are an English translation and adapta- 
tion of the fourth revised edition of the eminent associate of Cardinal 
Mercier, Professor Nys of the University of Louvain. No other work 
in Latin or English can approximate this extensive treatise on the 
philosophy of the inorganic world. Volume I concerns itself with the 


theories of mechanism, dynamism and energism. Subjected to scientific 
and metaphysical study the theory of mechanism which maintains the 
homogeneity of matter endowed with local motion and governed by the 
laws of mechanics fails to meet the facts of scientific investigations. 
Once matter is declared to be homogeneous the true explanation of 
chemical agents is nullified. The truly scientific hypothesis of sub- 
stantial heterogeneity with a world of agents specifically distinct from 
one another is the only satisfactory explanation of activity and change. 
The investigation of dynamism and energism confirms the findings of 
D. Nys in his study of mechanism, This first volume concludes with 
the same observation that there is some truth in these systems but the 
error outweighs the truth. While the world is filled with activity it is 
no less patent that passivity is also present. Professor Nys sums up 
his study in these words: “The examination of these many systems 
paves the way to a right understanding of the material world. The 
universe comprises beings substantially and specifically distinct one 
from another, endowed with extension and appropriate powers of 
action, and tending towards ends which they are able to attain by their 
passive and active powers.” 
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Volume IT has a threefold division: Scholastic Cosmology, Time and 
Space. The first part gives a thorough analysis of the Thomistic 
teaching on primary matter and substantial form. Difficulties from the 
scientific material of the present day are presented and carefully 
answered. The translator gives credit to Father McWilliams, S. J., the 
well-known writer on Cosmology, for his scholarly discussion of the 
unicity of substantial form in relation to present-day scientific theories. 
The Thomistic concept of the chemical compound receives the attention 
that new discoveries warrant. These objections are of a physical, bio- 
logical, chemical and metaphysical nature. Each objection is stated 
clearly and succinctly and the answer to each difficulty vindicates the 
Thomistie position. Throughout this entire section copious references 
to St. Thomas give strength and conviction to the manner in which this 
difficult subject is treated. With true scientific objectivity Professor 
Nys says: “ We do not maintain that the Thomistic theory is so abso- 
lutely certain that it must compel our assent. Neither do we maintain 
that each of its arguments constitutes an apodictical proof of its 
validity. But we do claim that from the twofold point of view of 
scientific facts and metaphysical principles upon which rests the Aris- 
totelian system, the theory of the essential unity of the compound is 
still deserving of the place of honor accorded it by the majority of 
present-day scholastics.” 

In discussing substantial change Dr. Nys finds what he calls a genu- 
ine difficulty in the Thomistic explanation. For the sake of brevity 
this difficulty may be summed up as follows: If material agents exert 
only an accidental influence in the order of causality how can they 
give rise to essential forms? The perfection of the effect seems to 
transcend the perfection of its so-called cause. To answer this Nys 
postulates the action of divine concurrence. It seems as though he is 
building up a straw man here for no Thomist would dare deny that a 
potency would be capable of passing into act without the physical 
premotion of God as the principal cause. Moreover the Thomist would 
insist that although no created substance is immediately operative it 
does operate in the order of secondary causality by means of its 
potencies or accidents. Accidents by their nature demand a substance 
in which to inhere and throughout the entire process of substantial 
change accidents do not exist by themselves but in some substance. 
Since forms are educed from the potentiality of matter (with the 
exception of the human soul) the previous and proximate dispositions 
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act as preparatory causes for the change taking place. Previous dis- 
positions are in the subject about to be corrupted; proximate disposi- 
tions are in the substance to be generated. These proximate dispositions 
are proper accidents by which the subject is disposed to receive a sub- 
stantial form corresponding to these accidents. In tke order of material 
cause they dispositively precede the substantial form but these same 
accidents are caused by the substantial form and follow it in the order 
of formal cause and for their dependence in being. Whereas the pri- 
mary formal effect of the substantial form is to give substantial being, 
the secondary formal effect is to give specific accidental being or proper 
accidents together with their conservation in being. All of this is of 
course in the order of secondary causality for all agree that God acts 
in the order of principal or primary causality. 

In the discussions on Time and Space the theories of Kant, Leibniz, 
Deseartes, Locke, Spenser and Bergson are treated carefully and 
clearly. This volume closes with a most interesting appendix on the 
discontinuity of matter in relation to the Thomistice doctrine on matter 
and form. I take it that this is a contribution of Sidney Raemers or 
one of his associates. It is done calmly and well with the conclusion 
that nothing on the scientific side invalidates the findings and proofs of 
Professor Nys. 

These volumes are excellently printed and the heavy type at the 
beginning of each new topic make it an excellent handbook for the 
student. The Indices are exceptionally helpful. The scientific data 
are what has been needed for a rounded treatment of Cosmology. 


Rosert J. SLAVIN. 


Logica in Usum Scholarum. Auctore GrrarD Esser, §.V.D. Techny: 
Typis Domus Missionum ad St. Mariam, 1942. Pp. xv + 247. 
$1.50. 


From Father Gerard Esser have come Latin text-books in Psy- 
chology, Metaphysics, Epistemology, Cosmology, which have all been 
well received as manuals for the use of elementary students, largely 
seminarians, who follow philosophy courses in Latin. Like its prede- 
cessors Logica evidences the same care in format and manufacture and 
the same effort to help students by arrangement, choice of type and 
clarity of language. As regards this latter, Latin generally proves a 


*Techny: Mission Press, all five volumes $7.50. 
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hindrance to most students in this country, at least in the beginning 
of their course. However, Father Esser has tried to help them, not 
only in his Latin style and terminology but also by giving numerous 
quotations from, and references to, logical works in English. On 
this score, imported text-books in Latin not intended for students in 
this country have been for the most part sadly delinquent, and certainly 
from this point of view Father Esser’s book is a welcome improvement. 

His work likewise departs considerably from the traditional scholastic 
manual in Logic, not in the sense that it abandons the traditional con- 
ceptual approach or fails to enlarge upon the fundamental character 
of syllogistic reasoning, nor in the sense that it parts company with 
the teachings of Aristotle and Aquinas. Rather the difference lies in 
the attention, not generally found in Latin text-books, that the author 
gives to such problems as the logic of relations, the caleulus of prob- 
ability, statistics, induction and scientific method. Above all should be 
noted his awareness of current logical trends and his conviction that 
more must be done to appropriate what is found to be valuable in them. 
In this connection it would seem that in treating of Symbolic Logic 
the author might have mentioned the outstanding work of Lewis and 
Langford.? It should also be pointed out that the De Totius Logicae 
Aristotelis Summa attributed to Thomas Aquinas (cf. p. xv.) is 
generally considered spurious. 

Father Esser’s book comes opportunely, when the importation of 
Latin texts is practically impossible. The times, therefore, favor it. 
But a better reason than that for its acceptance is its real merit. For 
a semester’s course, however, it is likely to prove too lengthy, but should 
readily lend itself to the necessary adaptation. Teachers using Latin 
text-books in Logic cannot afford to disregard this latest contribution 
of Father Esser’s admirable industry and scholarship. 


JosePH B. McALLisrer. 


The Philosophy of David Hume: A Critical Study of Its Origins and 
Central Doctrines. By Norman Kemp Smire. London: Mac- 
millan & Company, Ltd., 1941. Pp. xxiv + 568. 


It is heartening to find, in this our day, a fullsome and appreciative 
work on David Hume. One of the most dangerous and effective 


* Clarence I. Lewis and Cooper H. Langford, Symbolic Logic (New York: 
Century, 1932). 
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enemies of scholasticism, he is at the same time one of the most 
agreeable to read and the most intelligible. Our contemporaries might 
well imitate his clarity and directness of style. Consequently, it is 
refreshing to discover a sympathetic yet critical study of Hume, which 
brings him again to the attention of philosophers and perhaps may 
cause some to revise notions they have had about him for some time 
past. 

Professor Smith’s main contention is that, under the influence of 
Hutcheson, Hume developed almost his entire philosophy from a con- 
sideration of moral doctrines; that Parts II and III of the Treatise on 
Human Nature were written long before Part I; and that this may 
explain Hume’s apparently skeptical attitude. There are those who 
hold that Hume was concerned not so much with destroying Knowledge 
in general as with showing how the doctrines of Locke and Berkley 
could be reduced to ridiculous conclusions. There are times when his 
light, almost jocular style might easily lead one to believe this. But 
it does seem that he had a more far-reaching purpose than this. He 
did try to build up for himself a philosophy. This philosophy Dr. 
Smith describes fairly extensively, with certain self-admitted and, we 
think, unwarranted exceptions. His political and economic theories, 
which: Hume regarded “as an integral and important part of his 
philosophy ” (p. vii), are omitted on the ground that the author is not 
competent to deal with them. Hume’s views on religion and his argu- 
ment against miracles are not dealt with, on the ground that the author 
has discussed them in another volume. This latter omission of what 
must be the most important part of any philosophy seriously mars the 
book as a complete treatment of Hume’s philosophy. 

What comes to mind with most of us in regard to Hume is his 
skepticism of causality, and the fact that his skepticism “roused Kant 
from the slumber of his Wolffian dogmatism.” It is interesting to 
note that Dr. Smith has unearthed a personal letter of Hume’s de- 
claring that he had never meant to deny the law of causality, but 
merely to state that its certainty rests on grounds different from self- 
evidence or demonstration. To a scholastic philosopher this would be 
the equivalent of saying that either we take it on testimony or that it 
has no certainty whatever. But let us see Hume’s actual words. 

On Page 408 Dr. Smith quotes from a letter of Hume to John 
Stewart, Professor of Natural Philosophy at the University of Edin- 
burgh, who had accused Hume of asserting that something may begin 
to be without a cause. Hume replies: 
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. .. I never asserted so absurd a Proposition as that any thing might arise 
without a Cause: I only maintain’d, that our Certainty of the Falsehood of 
that Proposition proceeded neither from Intuition nor Demonstration; but 
from another Source. That Caesar existed, that there is such an Island as 
Sicily; for these Propositions, I affirm, we have no demonstrative nor 
intuitive proof. Would you infer that I deny their Truth, or even their 
Certainty? There are many different kinds of certainty; and some of 
them as satisfactory to the Mind, though perhaps not so regular, as the 
demonstrative kind. 


In an appendix to Chapter XVIII (Pp. 411 to 413) Dr. Smith gives 
the text of the whole letter. 

There are few things so common in the history of philosophy as a 
skeptic shrinking away from the consequences of his skepticism. At 
the same time, in all fairness to a thinker, we must not attribute the 
logical conclusions to him as his opinions if he explicitly denies them. 
The examples of “ non-intuitive, non-demonstrative certainty ” appear 
to be merely facts accepted on human belief, or testimony. We know 
of Sicily (and with less immediacy, of Caesar) from the testimony of 
witnesses. But the validity of this testimony rests not on our feelings, 
but on the principles that no one lies gratuitously, and that there must 
be a sufficient reason for all the space devoted to Sicily in atlases and 
to Caesar in history books. Ultimately, even testimony must be sup- 
ported by metaphysical principles, or it too must be uncertain. 

It is a pity that clarification of these ideas was not achieved in the 
controversy between Hume and his contemporaries. Apparently ani- 
mosity and ill-feeling crept into the discussion and prevented it from 
being a dispassionate examination of objective facts and theories. 

Altogether Dr. Smith’s book is an admirable study of certain phases 
of Hume’s philosophy and the origins of some of his doctrines. But to 
be the monumental work that a tome of almost six hundred pages 
would lead one to expect, it should have covered all of Hume’s phi- 
losophy, and especially his philosophy of religion. An account of a 
philosophy without its treatment of religion is like the proverbial 
production of “ Hamlet” minus the Prince of Denmark. 


JAMES Bacon SULLIVAN. 


Metaphysics and the New Logic. By Warner ArMs Wick. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. xi+ 202. 


This book treats of the relationships between semiosis, or logical 
empiricism and metaphysics. The system of metaphysics specifically 
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treated are Platonism and Aristotelianism. Semiosis, being the 
logical analysis of signs, is generic for semantics (meaning), syntax 
(syntactical relations between signs—equivalent to formal logic—), 
and pragmatics (the influence on discourse of the purpose of the user). 
The theories of semiosis held more or less in common by Rudolf 
Carnap, Otto Neurath and Charles W. Morris are taken as basic. 

It is a fundamental principle of semiosis, at least as understood by 
these men and by Wick himself, that what is signified by terms is 
always conditioned by the system of representation. Every statement 
of fact is only hypothetically true, each hypothesis being ‘ confirm- 
able’ by other hypothetically true statements ad infinitum. “There is 
not only a residue of ‘ logical’ determinants in every question of ‘ fact’; 
the continuum of analysis renders it impossible to say just what that 
residue is” (p. 178). The author considers this a “ holoscopic,” or 
whole, view of logical analysis, while that of Aristotle and the medieval 
Scholastics is “meroscopic,” or a partial view. Aristotle and the 
Scholastics hold that knowledge of first principles is immediate, 
indemonstrable and intuited. What semiosis considers the holoscopic 
view is that knowledge must always be mediate, and there are only 
relatively ultimate truths, as every truth is conditioned by its system 
of representation. Pragmatics is proof of this, as all terms are repre- 
sentative according to the purpose of the user. (Agreement with the 
instrumentalism of Dewey is shown at this point.) A sign always has 
three aspects: the sign itself (and its syntactical arrangement), the 
object of the sign, and the ‘interpretant.’ The last is the act or habit 
of the user himself, which must always be relative to his interests. Thus 
pragmatism is subscribed to, as also is coherence theory of truth, and 
if it aecepts (as it may) a metaphysics, this metaphysics must be ideal- 
istic. For nothing is ‘being’ except as representable and, in a 
significant way, relative to its representation. 

The thesis of the book is to refute the contention of many scholars 
of semiosis that metaphysics is meaningless. For example, some 
scholars of semiosis hold that “ Being is one” and such abstract state- 
ments are meaningless, since they are, it is said, neither statements of 
what is empirically verifiable nor statements about the use of symbols 
(or systems of representation) themselves. Wick points out that such 
a view is a violation of a rule of semiosis, as well as of common sense. 
Relegation of abstract truths to the class of the meaningless is taking 
such truths out of their contectual whole. Being universal truths, they 
do not purport to be truths of the special sciences, and therefore deduc- 
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tively dependent on other empirically verifiable truths. These same 
semiotic scholars likewise contend that semiosis is all-inclusive. There 
is no ‘being’ except qua intelligible, and therefore qua representable 
by signs, and therefore qua conditioned by the system of representa- 
tion. The system of representation is ultimate, though never giving us 
absolute truth. 

Wick disagrees that metaphysics is meaningless. Aristotelian and 
Platonic metaphysics both can be considered consistent with semiosis, 
the former to a certain extent, the latter entirely. Aristotelianism 
insists on indemonstrable first principles, hence its view must be mero- 
scopic. Apart from that, Aristotelian metaphysics can be expressed in 
semiotic formulas, and distinction of real being from logical being 
(within limits of meroscopy) can be maintained. Wick is at pains to 
show at great length, and with sound understanding and high apprecia- 
tion of Aristotelian metaphysics, that concepts such as being, its tran- 
scendental properties, the categories and the predicables have exact 
counterparts in the symbols of semiosis. He debunks modern logic of 
the notion that modern logical analysis has created many logical 
classes that Aristotle or the Scholastics were ignorant of. 

Platonic metaphysics may be interpreted, says Wick, to go the 
whole way with semiosis. Plato’s conception of metaphysics as being 
a result of dialectic, and his practise of clarifying ideas by showing 
their relation to, and inclusiveness of, other ideas (without reaching 
ultimates, except the separate and only partially known ‘ Ideas’), 
make him a bed-fellow of the logical empiricists. Likewise, Plato’s 
theory that all things are good and true because of participation in 
the ‘Idea’ of the good and the true, is construed by Wick to contain 
latent pragmatism and relativism similar to those of semiosis. 

This work is a sincere attempt to make semiosis come to grips with 
the two great philosophies mentioned. Frequent references are made 
to St. Thomas, William of Ockham, Scotus and Avicenna, whose logical 
works apparently are thoroughly understood and highly appreciated. 
Though the author describes Aristotelianism by the uncomplimentary 
name of ‘meroscopic view,’ he admits that “. . . whether the logical 
interpretation of metaphysics is the correct one is another question ” 
(p. 111). He makes the charge that “ Aristotelian metaphysics is 
neither of much interest, nor, therefore, much understood among con- 
temporary philosophers” (p. 111). Metaphysics and the New Logic 
is quite scholarly, is rich in footnote references, and has a good 
bibliography and index. 

Hueu J. TALLon. 
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Old Principles and the New Order. By Vincent McNass, 0.P. New 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1942. Pp. xvi + 246. 


This is no ordinary book. A collection of essays, written over a 
wide period of time, by an Irish-born Dominican priest who has spent 
a large part of his more than three score and ten years in the St. 
Pancras slum district of London, it presents reflections, varying con- 
siderably in tone and style, but utterly consistent in theme, upon the 
root causes and the necessary remedies of specific present social and 
economic ills. Father Vincent McNabb does not mince words. In his 
Introduction he states that “the church is not primarily interested in 
politics or economics because neither polities nor economics are pri- 
mary. Yet,” he continues, “the church is necessarily and greatly inter- 
ested in politics and economics because both politics and economics are 
moral.” It is as “a priest-teacher of the church” that he writes, as 
“a theologian whose concern must be for those moral principles which 
are the necessary root of the civil well-being of the state.” 

“ Economies and the Gospel,” “ The Land of Shadows,” “ Land and 
the Legislators,” “Land and the Cultivator,” “Centralism and the 
Clergy,” “ Letters,” and “Round About the Earth” are the headings 
he gives to the divisions of the book. Each single essay, and there are 
forty-eight of them, has its own provocative and often indicative title, 
of which the following are suggestive: “The Economics of Bethlehem,” 
“The Shadow-Land of Finance,” “Land Ahoy! Rocks Ahead,” “ Can 
Any Good Come Out of Communism?,” “ Hope Through the Home,” 
“The School of the Harvest Field,” “ St. Francis Xavier on Profiteers,” 
“A Little Pig,” “ Fishing and Weaving,” “A Widow of 75.” 

The author avails himself of all the stylistic liberties of the familiar 
essayist; his articles range from homely chats to fine polemic and even 
near poetry, concluding, incidentally, with a humorous epilogue in 
verse. His expression of thought is pointed and individual, and often 
attains the succinctness of epigram. 

The fundamental convictions that underlie the diverse parts of the 
book and that give it its indefinable but unquestionabie unity are: 
that there can be no sound social order that is not founded squarely on 
the Ten Commandments; that the Family is the unit of social life and 
the measure of the worth of all social proposals and of all economic and 
political systems; that “a set of circumstances demanding from the 
average man more than average virtue” constitutes an “ Occasion of 
Sin”; and that such circumstances “should be changed if they can 
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possibly be changed; i.e., they must be overcome by flight, not fight.” 
Add to these the author’s further conviction that family life, and, there- 
fore, social life, is at its best when man is wresting his living from a 
piece of land that he can call his own, and we are ready for his central 
thesis. 

“The great observed fact, of world-wide incidence, is that in large 
industrialized urban areas (and in town-infested rural areas) normal 
family life is psychologically and economically impossible; because 
from the average parent is habitually demanded more than average 
virtue... . 

“From this observed fact we conclude that, as occasions of sin must 
be fled, this Flight from the land” (which, following the encyclical, had 
just been coupled with the degradation of marriage) “must now be 
countered by Flight to the Land.” 

The author definitely proposes a Catholic land movement, such 
co-operation between land-workers and hand-workers as will establish 
and insure their independence of the town with its markets; and a 
restoration of the dignity of land-work and hand-work by organized 
contemplative groups. 

Whether Father Vincent McNabb is ealling the attention of the 
economists, as he does, in “ The Economies of Bethlehem,” to the fact 
that Joseph worked in inexhaustible material, wood, and that “he 
could live over his work,” not far away from it, or whether he is point- 
ing out as he does in “ Big Scale Agriculture,” that the “ Rich Fool” 
had produced more than he could consume and was storing with an 
eye to future profits the superfluities that should have been distributed, 
there is a startling immediacy in the application he makes of scriptural 
phrase or story to the current problems with which he is so well 
acquainted. 

“The Land of Shadows” is the land of “tokens” where the things 
that represent realities are mistaken for realities. “The land-owner 
who seeks money, i.e., a token for his land-work has turned his back 
on seeking things and life through things. Quite quickly he is under 
the thraldom of (1) Transport and (2) Market. A little later Trans- 
port and Market and the Land-Worker are under the Thraldom of 
Finance. Sooner or later but all too soon at the latest, Finance, Trans- 
port, Market and Land-worker are in the greatest economic bankruptcy 
(in history, say the politicians;—since the flood, says the Pope).” 

In “Can Any Good Come Out of Communism?”, we find, “I am of 
ever-strengthening opinion that until the modern non-working rich man 
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disappears, and the medieval landlord reappears there will be little 
hope of sound social betterment. 

“T say advisedly ‘land-lord,’ because I hold that Communism can 
be beaten and as they say bested only by a group of freemen on the 
land.” 

One of the most quotable quotes in the book appears in his optimistic 
essay “ Hope Through the Home,” where he finds as his most solid 
ground of hope for the future the undeniable Family instinct. “So 
native to the heart of man and woman is it to have a home, and there- 
fore a quiver-full of children that much money and all kinds of 
literary best-sellers have been but moderately successful against it.” 
The proprietary instinct is his second ground for hope. The third 
springs from the first. “When the home and homestead have been 
re-established the people have re-built the best school for teaching the 
best lesson, of self-sacrificing love. It can never be repeated too often 
that the Family is the natural or primary Co-operative Unit. And 
there is no other.” 

The value of poverty, chastity, and obedience to the State; the crying 
need for some example of administrative thrift; the fallacy of thinking 
to right injustice by “charity ” without justice; the mistake of con- 
fusing extensive with intensive cultivation of the soil; the urgency and 
present possibilities of settling families on the land (with concrete 
proof of its happy feasibility in “ Letters ” from regenerated and reju- 
venated settlers); the social advantages of a well developed country 
life over every other form— these are among the many themes that the 
author has touched on in his interestingly disturbing book. 

There can be no doubt about the soundness of Father Vincent 
MeNabb’s fundamental convictions, springing as they do from the pure 
sources of the Scripture and Thomistic thought, and paralleling the 
principles laid down in the great social encyclicals. His complete dis- 
trust, however, of Finance, the Market, the Machine, the urban area, 
in short of the whole present economic system, parent of social ills, 
will seem to some of his readers extreme. He would probably answer 
with a glint of fiery humor that of course it is extreme, and that, more- 
over, it is extremely well justified. He is an unapologetic leftist in 
defense of primary things—from God to man. The sincere challenge 
of his thought, the breadth and intensity of his experience, and the 
unusual concreteness of his application of “Old Principles” will give 
his unique book a unique value for the social philosopher of today. 


Sister Francis AUGUSTINE RicHey. 
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The Judgment of the Nations. By CHRIstoPpHER Dawson. New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1942. Pp. 222. 


Christopher Dawson’s most recent book has already inspired much 
discussion. Perhaps the most readable of Mr. Dawson’s works to date, 
it is also the one in which he has tried to make the application of his 
social theories most evidently practical and concrete. 

In the matter of theory, there is no departure from the author’s 
characteristic and frequently repeated doctrines: that naturally estab- 
lished bonds of cultural unity must be considered in interpreting 
present-day international problems and in planning for the future; 
that religious influences have been the strongest in forming such 
cultural and unifying traditions as are still effective; and that the only 
thing that can possibly produce order, peace, and progress in the world 
is a revolution from within—a spiritual renovation of individual minds 
and hearts. 

The Judgment of the Nations is divided into two main parts, the first 
consisting of six chapters devoted to an analysis of the “ Disintegra- 
tion of Western Civilization,’ and the second to the same number of 
chapters relative to “ The Restoration of a Christian Order.” 

The nature of the “ disintegration ” which he perceives as the present 
threat to society is considered in contrast with the danger threatening 
Christianity in St. Augustine’s time. Today our enemies are not from 
without, not simple barbarians; nor in a falling world does the Church 
appear as a city of refuge for defeated humanity: “ Today the world 
is strong; and it has no pity for weakness and suffering ” (p. 11). 

Ours is a war on two fronts, involving opposition to external foes 
and, at the same time, resistance to the growth in our own society of 
the very evils we are fighting against: irrational violence, moral nihil- 
ism, and despair. Against the latter, more dangerous “second front ” 
western democracies can hope to achieve victory only if they can main- 
tain spiritual value and preserve themselves from demoralization and 
disintegration. 

In analyzing this present crisis and in proposing remedies for the 
future, Mr. Dawson discusses four problems of special interest for the 
philosopher: (1) The significance of modern attitudes towards Natural 
Law and the religious roots of these attitudes; (2) Confusion in the use 
of the terms, Nation and State; (3) The type of unity possible in the 
Post-War world; and (4) “ The Sword of the Spirit” movement as 
related to the evident need for supernatural as well as natural means 
in effecting world harmony by reintegration. 
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Three questions presented make of this work essentially a book for 
discussion: (1) “Can democracy survive the present conflict?” How 
ean the need of mass organization and mechanized power, which finds 
its extreme expression in total war, be reconciled with the endurance 
of principles of freedom, justice, and humanity? 

(2) “Can a planned culture be free?” With reference to a treat- 
ment of this same problem by Dr. Mannheim in Man and Society, Mr. 
Dawson discusses the difficulties involved in planning a modern mass 
society. Such ordering of the future would seem imperative; yet 
bureaucratic planning might be no less destructive of social freedom 
than totalitarianism would be. 

(3) “By what means can we hope to achieve a Christian unity?” 
If it is at all times true that “a civilization which concentrates on 
means and neglects almost entirely to consider ends must inevitably 
become disintegrated,” (p. 118) this crisis offers a hazardous time 
for such concentration. Mr. Dawson would invoke obviously spiritual, 
supernatural means: 

For since Christ is the Head of the Church and the Holy Spirit is the 
life of the Church, wherever there is faith in Christ and the Spirit of 
Christ there is the spirit of unity and the means of reunion. Therefore 
it is not necessary to talk much about the ways and means, for the ways 
of the Spirit are essentially mysterious and transcend human understand- 
ing. It may be that the very strength of the forces that are gathering 
against the Church and against religion will make for unity by forcing 
Christians together, as it were, in spite of themselves; or it may be that 


the Church will react positively to the situation by a fresh outpouring of 
the apostolic spirit... (p. 182). 


Such a passage is indicative of the Christian optimism which marks 
this entire work. Paradoxically, it is in each of the very sources of 
modern evils that Mr. Dawson finds reassurance and hope: Of material- 
ism, secularization, or mechanization he says we have the less to fear 
because their modernity leaves them as yet unstable; not permanently 
fixed. Moreover, the very mechanization of human life “renders it 
more sensitive to spiritual influence in some respects than the old 
organized culture” (p. 129). 

His hope regarding totalitarianism springs from a conviction that it 
is not, and will not easily become, natural to the West: “ The new col- 
lectivism is out of line with the whole Western development. It has 
more community with the oriental monarchies .. .” (pp. 69, 38, 198). 

In Liberalism also there are elements of good which must be salvaged 
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and used for the future advantage of the world: “ Liberalism occupies 
a key position, because it is the only political force in Europe which is 
identified with the cause of freedom and which cannot abandon that 
cause without ceasing to exist” (pp. 70; 71-72). 

As to the cause of Christianity, he is most optimistic, affirming that 
the present age seems to be more favourable with reference to regain- 
ing unity than any other since the Middle Ages. Having become a 
“ minority religion,” it has also become a center around which scattered 
forces will rally and reorganize (p. 181). 

Despite the optimism which these essays are bound to inspire, certain 
of the author’s views will not meet with immediate acceptance. First 
of all, some may question Mr. Dawson’s positing the real existence of 
a “ Western Mind” as typically revealed in history. The attribution 
of seemingly natural totalitarian tendencies to the Orient and of a 
spirit of freedom to the West may be viewed as a like subject of chal- 
lenge. Again—attractive as the presentation of the theory is—the 
importance given to Luther and Calvin as determining national con- 
cepts of Natural Law may appear to some as an over-simplification. 
Finally, not a few, and among them very zealous Christians, may be apt 
to characterize as “too idealistic ” or “ mystical” Mr. Dawson’s almost 
complete reliance upon spiritual forces to bring about the reintegration 
of Western Culture together with a reuniting of Christendom. Never- 
theless, we must grant that since so much emphasis is everywhere being 
placed upon material and external means, there is a real need of his 
insistence on the all-important influence of those inner forces and of 
that Spirit which must direct all means towards final unity and peace. 
The world needs very much to ponder and to realize the truth of his 
often enunciated doctrine that every Christian mind is a seed of 
change; that a Christian has only to be in order to change the 
world for in that act of being there is contained all the mystery of 
supernatural life. 

It is seemly, then, that while the jacket of this remarkable book dis- 
plays in large letters the reminder: “Buy War Bonps,” the closing 
lines of Mr. Dawson’s essays contain another reminder: 

The powers of the world, formidable as they appear, are blind powers 
which are working in the dark, and which derive their strength from 


negative and destructive forces. They are powerless against that Spirit 
who is the Lord and Giver of Life (p. 222). 


Sister Ros—E EMMANUELLA. 
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St. Thomas and the Problem of Evil. By Jacques Maritain. Mil- 
waukee: Marquette University Press, 1942. Pp. 46 plus 5 
biographical. $1.50. 


M. Maritain, in this Aquinas Lecture, expounds the Angelic Doctor’s 
answers to two fundamental questions: What is the meaning of the 
existence of evil in the world? What is the cause of evil where free- 
will is concerned? 

The real mystery is about moral evil. Undoubtedly, free creatures, 
as creatures, are by nature fallible. Undoubtedly, as parts of nature, 
free creatures represent fallible degrees of goodness necessary for the 
perfection of the whole of nature. But no mere metaphysics of nature 
can explain the existence of evil in a free person. A free person, as 
such, is not part of anything but is a whole, a universe of freedom not 
subordinated to the universe of nature. It is no consolation to him 
that his misery contributes to the perfection of the cosmic machinery; 
his very nature cries out to see God, to be free and to be impeccable, to 
live and not to suffer. Nature would leave these aspirations forever 
unfulfilled; grace gives the power of superabundant fulfillment. God 
“would not have created nature if he had not destined it for grace.” 
Moral evil is not permitted for the greater perfection of the universe 
of nature, but for the consummation of a work of love which transcends 
the whole order of nature. Love of friendship between God and crea- 
ture is possible only if there are free creatures; and a free creature 
impeccable by nature is a squared circle. “ Sin,—evil,—is the price of 
glory.” 

According to M. Maritain, St. Thomas is the only thinker who con- 
sidered the question of the cause of moral evil in all its difficulty and 
his solution is one of his most original philosophical discoveries. Sin, 
an evil of operation, arises from an evil of being; an agent acts defec- 
tively only if it is defective. The defect of being underlying sin must 
be voluntary; it cannot be a privation of nature, for what it causes is 
a free act. But it cannot be a voluntary act, for then it would be a sin 
our explanation would be a vicious circle. St. Thomas’s account of it 
is found in De Malo, 1, 3. This defect of being that is the cause 
of sin is the will’s non-consideration of the rule by which it should act 
when it acts. This non-consideration is a pure non-action, not a priva- 
tion, for the will is not obliged to consider the rule; it is only obliged 
to act in consideration of the rule when it acts. Yet it is voluntary, 
because it is in the will’s own power to consider or not consider the 
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rule. And it is the cause of sin, for when the will acts without con- 
sidering the rule, that is sin. This non-consideration or nothing-doing, 
of which the creature is by itself capable, is the first cause of sin. 
“ Without Me you can do nothing.” Thus the free creature, which can 
never have the first initiative of action, does yet have the first initiative 
of moral evil by its capacity to “do nothingness” of itself, without 
God. The creature is the first cause of moral evil—a negative cause, 
the only kind of first cause that evil needs or can have. God is in no 
way the cause of evil. 

Mr. Maritain’s little book is a good object lesson in how to read St. 
Thomas. 

BROTHER BENIGNUS. 


Mediaeval Studies, Vol. IV, 1942. Nd. Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval 
Studies, Toronto, Canada. Pp. 297. 


This volume is well suited to renew and increase our feelings of grati- 
tude for the splendid and valuable work done by the Institute and its 
collaborators. No student of things mediaeval can pass over the con- 
tributions to history, political and cultural, philosophy, arts and 
sciences these volumes bring.—The present volume contains first an 
article on The Censorship of Books in the Twelfth Century, by G. B. 
Flahiff, O.S.B. He deals with the development of condemnation (cen- 
sura repressiva) and previously attained approval (c. praevia), illus- 
trating his statements by many references and exposing at some length 
the particular case of Radulphus Niger. The historian of philosophy 
will find many interesting details which clarify certain points, e. g. in 
the treatment of Abelard.—Follows J. Maritain’s Spontanéité et Indé- 
pendence, dealing with freedom from constraint, as set over against 
freedom from necessity or of choice. We speak of “free fall” or of 
the electrons revolving “freely” around the nucleus of the atom. 
Nature, in Aristotelian terminology, means the first principle of activ- 
ity, and therefore entails a minimum of spontaneity in any nature 
whatsoever. Inanimate bodies have in themselves, as constituant, a 
fundamental principle of activity, which however is merely transitive, 
turned to the outside. These bodies, the author claims, are not natural 
machines (Descartes) but natures. Natural machine appears to him 
as a self-contradictory term. We are not told, however, what distin- 
guishes the machine s.str. from the natural body. An ontology of the 
artifact is a much desirable complementation. The article proceeds 
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by following the degrees of increasing spontaneity through the realms of 
living beings, rational and spiritual beings, to end and with an interest- 
ing discussion of freedom and voluntarium in God. These two notions, 
says Maritain, must be distinguished and kept separate. Incidentally, 
there is an illuminating comparison of certain Cartesian and Thomistic 
viewpoints—J. T. Muckle has undertaken the laborious and useful 
task to list all Greek translations existing before 1350; this part gives 
all up to 1000, indicating the place of publication. G. B. Ladner con- 
tributes a study on The Symbolism of the Biblical Corner Stone in the 
Medieval West. Imelda Choquette’s article Voluntas, Affectio and 
Potestas in the Liber de Voluntate of St. Anselm gives a good analysis 
of these terms and considers also the other works of St Anselm. Unfor- 
tunately, it is marred by numerous misprints, especially in the Latin 
quotations. The author points out, of course, the indebtedness of St 
Anselm to St Augustine. Concerning the notion of affectio one might 
refer to St Augustine, De Trin. XI., 4—An Additional Note on 
Hexagonal Nimbi, by G. B. Ladner, contains further references to 
the symbolic signification of such nimbi, in addition to an article in 
Med. Stud. 1941. III.—P. H. Brieger’s study on England’s Contribu- 
tion to the Origin and Development of the Triumphal Cross is of 
interest to the student of liturgy and ecclesiastic art.—J. R. O’Donnell 
has edited (ibid. 1939. I.) the Tractatus universalis by Nicholas of 
Autrecourt; he now analyzes The Philosophy of Nicholas and His 
Appraisal of Aristotle. Nicholas deals with the question whether the 
teaching of the “ Peripaticians,” i.e. the medieval Aristotelians espe- 
cially however of Averroés, fuerint demonstrativi. He concludes that 
neither the Philosopher nor his disciples may claim to have proven 
anything; their statements have at the best probability of various 
degrees. In this, he had several predecessors, among whom Olivi, 
Ockham, Gregor of Rimini, Pierre d’Ailly. The criticisms of Nicholas 
are concerned mainly with the doctrine of generation and corruption, 
to replace which he teaches the eternity of things; the infinite divisi- 
bility of the continuum, opposing his doctrine of atomism; the non- 
existence of the void whose existence he claims to prove; furthermore, 
he holds that there is no distinction between material substance and 
quantity; the arguments of Aristotle in Met. III. 5, and the Averroistic 
notion of the unity of the intellect. Nicholas, however, does not claim 
absolute truth for his own system; it too is presented as only prob- 
able. His chief intention seems to have been to disprove the doctrines 
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of the Peripateticians by showing that another doctrine may be estab- 
lished with as great a probability. Thus, he does not deny causality, 
but only its demonstrability. It is, therefore, not correct to label him 
the “ Medieval Hume.” By the edition of the treatise and its analysis 
the author has contributed noticeably to our understanding of the 
rather mysterious figure of Nicholas and thus of the whole philo- 
sophical milieu of his times. The List of Photographie Reproductions 
of Medieval MSS, in the Library of the Pontifical Institute of Medieval 
Studies, compiled by R. J. Scollard, will be a great help to any student 
of these matters——M. Burbach writes on Early Dominican and Fran- 
ciscan Legislation Regarding St Thomas. This study is based on the 
regulations of the general chapters up to the canonization of Aquinas 
(1323).—The remaining 138 pp. contain the edition of Book II of 
Maistre Nicole Oresme Le livre du Ciel et du Monde; the first book 
was published by the authors, A. D. Menut and A. J. Denomy, ibid. 
1941, III. 185-280. Books IV. and V. will follow. An appreciation 
of this work has to be postponed until the complete edition is available. 
It will be interesting to compare this commentary with the one by 
Buridanus, ed. Moody (Med. Acad. of Am. 1943). 


Rupotr ALLeErRs. 


Practical Sociology and Social Problems. By Heten C. MAnzer, 
Ph. D., R.N. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. Pp. 366 + xiii. 
$3.25. 


This book carries within its covers a wide diversification of subject 
matter and topics. It is intended by the author as a textbook covering 
the requirements of two thirty-hour courses, namely, “ Sociology” and 
“Social Problems in Nursing Service.” Stated in the author’s words, 
its purpose is “to introduce students of nursing to the sociological 
background of their profession.” For this “background” the author 
enters the fields of psychology, economies, community civics and public 
nursing in the light of which she treats some problems of sociology. 

If one might roughly locate areas, it would be accurate to say that 
Part One, “Social Conservation,” is more generally sociological in 
character, as it treats chiefly of the family and family problems. Part 
Two, “Social Participation,” is definitely economic in nature, as it 
deals with planes of living and their determinants, with the American 
standard of living, consumer problems, unemployment, old age and 
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dependency, child labor, and housing problems. In this section there 
is found a treatment of human nature and personality, its traits, modifi- 
cations, development and social adjustment. Part Three, “Social 
Cooperation,” concerns itself with the problem of Public Health. 
Aspects of Community Civics and the réle of the visiting nurse find 
frequent expression throughout the work. 

Considered merely on the surface, when it deals with current socio- 
economic problems, the book seems to make an appeal through its 
interesting presentation of modern problems. Rural and urban popu- 
lations, child labor problems, unemployment, the Social Security Act, 
ete. are presented in a way which shows that the author is well versed 
in the matters with which she deals. The problems are handled with 
an ease that shows familiarity and the interpretations of laws are made 
with a directness of language and application. But for all that, the 
careful student will discern immediately two very fundamental omis- 
sions. The sociological economic and psychological aspects of the work 
rest on unstable foundations. 

From a Catholic standpoint it lacks, first of all, anchorage. Nowhere 
is the field of religion made to show its influence upon the problems 
discussed in this book. Morality and religion are simply overlooked as 
factors of social life and social progress. Yet a book dealing with 
topies such as this work handles would have ample opportunity for 
entering the fields of morality and religion. The occasional reference to 
those fields is vague and pointless. The need of a supernatural founda- 
tion of society, of marriage, of the family, of human aims and endeay- 
ors, of personality and character development are not even hinted at. 
The eternal verities are entirely overlooked. 

This lack is, perhaps, not surprising in view of the second omission, 
namely, that of a metaphysical foundation. The book draws for its 
principles upon nothing more ultimate than science. Pleading the 
cause of science in Chapter One, the author first reveals the weakness 
in the foundation of her work. She has no rockbottom first principles 
upon which to erect a superstructure. Overthrowing tradition (which 
she does not define) and electing science in its place, she claims as the 
end-product of her choice open-mindedness, freedom from bias and 
from prejudice. It is difficult to know just what the author means 
when she speaks of “tradition,” the “traditional point of view,” etc., 
but her denouncement of it, of its established authority, its striving for 
complete, final explanations, is strong and final. It can be inferred 
that by “tradition ” is meant the ultimates of metaphysics and religion. 
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When, on the other hand, science is lauded because it “has no 
allegiance to any particular pattern of beliefs, procedures, or institu- 
tions” and because it “ evaluates everything, including human beliefs 
and social institutions in the light of facts and for this reason it 
welcomes any changes—no matter how thoroughgoing—that adherence 
to the facts may require” then science is left uncorrected by any 
higher and more ultimate principles. In this the author overlooks an 
important Aristotelian principle, namely, that no science proves its 
own first principles. Hence the social sciences, by their very nature, 
must be anchored to complete, final explanations without which they are 
foundationless. But the author’s foreshortening of scientific investiga- 
tion and conclusions by the rejection of a metaphysical basis is called 
broad-mindedness. Science is freed from “ antecedent loyalties” and 
this freedom of science is considered the “ most valuable of intellectual 
possessions.” 

Drawing a contrast between tradition and science, the author men- 
tions as the basis of the former “ established authority ” while for the 
latter are mentioned “experimentation and competent, controlled 
observation.” Recognizing that science requires correction of some 
kind, the author allows but one principle of correction, namely, “ con- 
tinuing experimentation and observation” (pp. 6, 7). “ Tradition,” 
she says, “prefers the snug harbor of authority to the open sea of 
experimentation. The appeal to authority,” she continues, “ would be 
entirely justified were it not for the fact that, as has been said, man’s 
environment is not a snug harbor, it is a sea of constant change. Cor- 
rect adjustment to these changes requires, not the submissive following 
of accepted precedent and established routine, but rather the determina- 
tion of new direction from our observations and surroundings.” What 
the author seems to forget is that the “sea of constant change” is 
surface turbulence only; that change is motion towards or away from 
a fixed point; that beneath changes there must be stability, only with 
reference to which is motion recognized; that beyond and beneath the 
changes of personality, environment, nature, etc. there are the fixed 
laws of nature, of metaphysics, and of the God of nature and science. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, PracticaL SocioLogy SocraL 
ProsieMs reflects the modern current of thought which divorces science 
from metaphysics and thus can seek answers to its problems only in 
terms of movement and change and not at all in the light of final expla- 
nations. It is regrettable that a work which has so laudable a purpose 
for its aim should be so unstable in its foundations. 


Sr. Mary Cons, O. P. 
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